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NEWS 


N Tuesday evening Mr. Chamberlain made his long- 
expected speech at Glasgow to an audience of some five 
thousand persons. The speech was oratorically a very fine 
effort, and showed all Mr. Chamberlain’s wonted lucidity, but 
in subetance it was little more than a condensation of Mr. 
Vince’s leaflets. The definite proposals were as follows. 
To place a 2s. duty per quarter on foreign corn, but to let 
Colonial corn in free. To place a 5 per cent. duty on foreign 
meat and foreign dairy produce, but to let Colonial meat and 
dairy produce in free. At the same time, the British miller is 
to he given a preference on flour, and the duties on Colonial 
fruits and wines are to be reduced so as to give them a 
preference. On the other hand, the tax on tea is to be reduced 
by three-fourths, and on sugar, coffee, and cocoa by a half. 








OF THE WEEK. 


——<—— 


Mr. Chamberlain calculates that under the new taxes, 
considered apart from the reductions, it would cost the 
agricultural labourer 164 farthings more a week to live than 
it does at present, and the artisan 194 farthings more. This, 
Mr. Chamberlain claims, is the worst that could happen, even 
if the consumer paid the whole tax, which he holds is unlikely. 
But then comes in the question of the reductions in taxation. 
Under them Mr. Chamberlain claims that the gain to the 
labourer would be 17 farthings per week, and in the case of 
the artisan 193 farthings per week. In other words, the 
labourer would gain 4 a farthing a week, and the artisan 
would be no worse off than before. But Mr. Chamberlain 
believes that this calculation is not optimistic enough, and 
that in reality the labourer will gain 2d. per week and the 
artisan 23d. In addition Mr. Chamberlain proposes a duty 
on all foreign manufactured goods averaging about 10 per 
cent, all round. This would raise about £9,000,000 a year. 
Of this, £2,800,000 would be required to meet the deficiency 
in the taxes caused by his readjustments. The remainder— 
te, about £6,200,000—he offers to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as a useful fund for reducing taxation. 


We have dealt with Mr. Chamberlain’s main arguments 
elsewhere, and noted the astonishing delusion that our trade 
is stagnant, which delusion is arrived at by the process of 
considering exports as the sole index of prosperity and by 
regarding imports as positive evils. But we may mention 
here the belief entertained by Mr. Chamberlain that if we 
could get hold of the trade with the Colonies now done by 
foreign nations, we should get a trade of £26,000,000 a year, 










and give employment to a hundred and sixty-six thousand 
men at thirty shillings a week. Does Mr. Chamberlain 
seriously believe that there are a hundred and sixty-six 
thousand men now idle in the country of the kind who would 
be capable of working in a factory and making the sort of 
things which foreign nations now send to the Colonies, but 
which he thinks we ought to send? Needless to say, there is 
no such body of skilled and capable artisans out of work. 
The unemployed in Britain are seldom the kind of men who 
could earn thirty shillings a week working at a skilled trade. 
Therefore, if we are to make these things, the men would 
have to be withdrawn from some other work, and we 
should only lose with one hand what we gained with the 
other. The fact is, speaking broadly, Free-trade has given us 
all the industries which, in view of our climatic conditions 
and natural resources, we can profitably carry on. If we 
artificially force a particular set of industries, we shall only 
ruin others that were living under natural conditions. 


Before we leave Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow speech, and all 
its well-meant rhetoric and enthusiastic sophistries, we must 
comment on the very alarming passage dealing with Colonial 
manufactures, which evidently shows that Mr. Chamberlain 
regards the establishment of manufacturing industries in the 
Colonies as a kind of wrong and injustice to the Mother- 
country. He tells us, in effect, that through our want of 
prescience we allowed the Colonies artificially to foster their 
industries by Protective duties aimed against us. But here 
the harm has been done and cannot be undone. For the 
future, however, he warns us that we must prevent the rise 
of new competing industries in the Colonies. We are to 
accomplish this by giving the Colonies preferential duties, on 
condition, as it were, that they start no new industries, but 
leave it to us to supply their wants. Here indeed is the very 
acme of “ tied-house”’ Imperialism. It is, in essence, the old 
Colonial system in its strictest form. The Mother-country 
must loyally buy all the natural products of the Colonies; 
but, on the other hand, they must not manufacture to com- 
pete with her manufactures. Is it not astonishing that Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, we are sure, really does wish to maintain 
the Imperial connection, does not perceive that he is proposing 
a policy which if persisted in must ruin the Empire? As 
soon as the Colonies realise that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
means the Mother-country saying as regards their manu- 
factures, “ Thus far, but no farther,” and that they will be 
giving up their fiscal liberty in assenting to the preference 
which we offer them, they are certain to regret it. Let us hope 
they will realise it sooner rather than later. If they were to 
adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and then find out its true 
meaning, we should very soon have an independence party in 
every Colony. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain continued his campaign 
by making a speech at Greenock. The most telling pas- 
sage was that in which he appealed to the workman to 
hit back at the foreigner. “I do not know—there may 
be something wrong in my constitution—but I never like 
being hit without striking back again. But there are some 
people who like to be trampled upon. I admire them, 
but I will not follow their example. I am an advocate of 
peace, no man more s0. I wish to live quietly, comfortably, 
and in harmony with all my fellow-creatures, but I am not in 
favour of peace at any price. Iam a Free-trader. I want ta 
have free exchange with all the nations of the world; but if 
they will not exchange with me, then I am nota Free-trader 
at any price. And again I say it may be a defect in my con- 
stitution, but it seems to me that the men who do not care for 
the Empire, the men who will sooner suffer injustice than go to 
war, the men who would surrender rather than take up arms 
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in their own defence, they are the men in favour of doing in 
trade exactly what they are willing to do in political relations. 
I do not care to what party they belong, but I am not one of 
that party ; and accordingly when I find that is the effect of 
this policy on the part of other countries I look about for a 
means of meeting it.” 





These are very brave words; but if Mr. Chamberlain 
feels so terribly combative towards Powers like Germany 
who exclude our goods, may we ask him why he was re- 
sponsible with the rest of the Cabinet for voluntarily per- 
forming the part of a drudge to Germany in international 
affairs? If Germany needed slapping in the face so badly, 
why did he not refuse to help Germany to collect her debts in 
Venezuela ? Still more, why did he join the rest of the Cabinet 
in trying to get the nation to help Germany to make the 
Baghdad Railway, and to agree to pay that Teutonic enter- 
prise an annual mail subsidy? It is true that after a hard 
struggle the Press forced the Cabinet in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s voice was well-nigh predominant to give up this gratui- 
tous proffer of help to Germany; but this change was not 
due to Mr. Chamberlain’s action, but to the dread of public 
opinion. Last spring his idea of hitting back was apparently 
to act the lackey to Germany. 


The list of the reconstructed Cabinet was published 
on Tuesday. It was delayed, Mr. Balfour says, by the 
negotiations with Lord Milner, which failed. and it bears 
evident marks of a kind of despair. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, as was expected, has been appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to the surprise of the public, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton has been made Secretary for the 
Colonies. Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster becomes Secretary 
for War, and Mr. Brodrick is transferred to the 
Secretaryship for India. Mr. A. Graham Murray is selected 
as Secretary for Scotland, and Lord Stanley as Postmaster- 
General. We have commented upon these appointments 
elsewhere, but may remark here that they have been generally 
received, even by Conservatives, as a confession that the 
Prime Minister has lost the best of his followers and is com- 
pelled to fall back upon second-rate men. The Times, for 
instance, is actually compelled to praise Mr. Lyttelton as a 
cricketer! He is an excellent man in his way, but it never 
occurred to any one to think of him as Colonial Secretary, 
and, indeed, the majority of the public were unaware of his 
existence. It is now a pithless Cabinet; but the ideais that it 
will struggle on till Parliament meets in February, and in that 
time something may turn up. Carlyle called such political 
arrangements government by blind man’s buff; but the house 
of England has better fortune than the house of France. 


It is with a sense of deep satisfaction that we record the 
resignation of the Duke of Devonshire. We felt certain 
that the moment he realised the position in which he was 
placed he would quit the Cabinet, and events have amply 
justified our belief in the straightforwardness and good sense 
of the Duke, as well as in his devotion to the cause of Free-trade. 
The letter tendering his resignation, and Mr. Balfour’s re- 
joinder, appeared in Tuesday’s papers. Writingon October 2nd, 
the Duke specifically attributes his resolve to reconsider his 
position to the general tone and tendency of Mr. Balfour's 
speech at Shefiield on the previous Thursday. It was unneces- 
sary to describe the great controversy of 1846 as of no interest 
except from an historical point of view, or to assert a desire 
“to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition which has pre- 
vailed during the last two generations.” He had hoped for 
an explicit declaration of adherence to the principles of Free- 
trade as the ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial 
system, and an equally explicit repudiation of the principle of 
Protection. ‘The absence of such declarations was bound to 
encourage the advocates of direct Protection, and to discourage 
those who, like himself, without making a fetish of Free-trade, 
believed the present system of free imports, and especially of 
food imports, to be on the whole the most advantageous to the 
country. Mr. Balfour had said that the subject could not be 
left an open question among mem bers of the Government. In 
these circumstances the Duke of Devonshire thought he had 
said enough to prove to Mr. Balfour that there was no longer 
such agreement between them as to make it possible for him 


of the Government in the debates which mveb-inetaaac tt 
place in the next Session. He concluded with pie take 
of deep regret, and of anxiety at the cleavage in the tg n 
party which must result. from “the unexpected soba 


strength ” of Mr. Balfour's declarations at Sheffield, 





Mr. Balfour in his reply, dated October 3rd, ex , 
and angry surprise at the Duke’s ccntinaedian nell 
much confidential correspondence and intimate eo 
before September 16th, when the Duke decided to remain in th 
Cabinet, he felt that he had a right to consider that decision : 
final, and so regarded it. He subsequently consulted the ee 
as to the filling of vacancies, and accepted some of his : () 
posals. His last communication was written only torty-eetg 
hours before the receipt of the Duke’s telegram announcing his 
intention to resign and his desire that his resignation should 
be announced forthwith. Mr. Balfour expresses himself as 
entirely unable to discover in his Sheffield speech any valid 
ground for this “ singular transformation.” In intention the 
speech was entirely forestalled by his pamphlet; and if there 
was any unintentional discrepancy between the written and the 
spoken word, the Duke ought to have made inquiries befor, 
preferring the latter. For himself, he did not believe any such 
discrepancy existed, and in the case ofany other man inthe world 
would have attributed his action to anxiety to pick a quarrel, 


Tn view of 
nversation 


Mr. Balfour then proceeds to specify his grounds fo 
complaint against the Duke. So far from the Sheflielg 
speech making for party division, it had produced greater 
harmony than had prevailed since the fiscal question came to 
the front six months ago. “Had you resigned on the Lith, 
or had you not resigned at all, this healing effect would have 
suffered no interruption. To resign now, und to resign on 
the speech, is to take the course most calculated to make yet 
harder the hard task of the peacemaker.” The Duke’s with. 
drawal from the Government at any time would have been a 
blow, but at this particular juncture it was something like an 
act of desertion. “You have, in fact, left it when, in the 
opinion of our opponents, its fortunes are at their lowest and 
its perplexities at their greatest.” We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that Mr. Balfour’s surprise at the Duke's action 
will be shared by the majority of thinking people. What 
fills us with something like amazement is that Mr. Balfour 
should have thought it necessary to publish his agitated 
and acrimonious rejoinder to the Duke’s dignified letter, 
A Prime Minister is the last person in the world who 
ought to rush into print. But if he does, he certainly 
ought not to scold. Think how Mr. Balfour would have 
scored if he had simply wished the Duke good-bye, 
with possibly just a suggestion of 7 n'y a pas de duc 
nécessaire. No doubt the Duke’s resignation was a terrible 
blow to Mr. Balfour, but a good fighter does not show when 
he is hurt. 


The chances of war between Turkey and Bulgaria remain as 
last week. General Petroff obviously expects it, and even 
talks of a levy en masse, which wouid yield three hundred 
thousand men. Prince Ferdinand, however, and some leading 
Bulgarians are still in favour of waiting to see whether the 
pressure from Great Britain and France will not induce the 
Powers to extend greatly the area of reforms, perhaps even 80 
far as to demand the appointment of a Christian Governor: 
General. The Sultan, though greatly alarmed, still holds 
out, declaring his Army maligned, but the Powers can if 
they please apply effective pressure, and they may. The point 
of urgency is whether they are willing to send fleets or 
despatch troops, and on this there is as yet no light. They 
are reported to desire to postpone action to the spring; but as 
by that time the Macedonians will have perished, an ¢ 
plosion in Bulgaria, through which the stories told by twenty 
thousand refugees are now filtering, may force their hands. 
They now admit that the mock reforms have failed, and that 
“ Buropean control” of some kind must be established. We 
shall know next week whether the Sultan will concede this, or 
whether the group of Mussulman soldiers round him will 
succeed in urging him to risk all rather than sacrifice direct 
control over his European provinces. 


The Sultan recently received M. Constans, M. Lockroy, and 





to be a satisfactory exponent of the Premier's views or those 


their wives, and spoke to them of the Macedonian insurree 
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He said it would be repressed before long, and com- 
ed much of the bitterness of comment upon his acts. 
Christians, he exclaimed, in Spain had cut Moors’ heads 
off, or expelled them from the country. He deplored 
gome excesses committed by his soldiers. Nevertheless, at 
Monastir a proclamation has been issued in which the Sultan, 
“our benefactor,” is made to order that the commanders of 
the troops wherever they are sent shall “ disperse and kill the 
disturbers and their followers.” The Bulgarians are invited 
for the last time to return to their villages, those who do not 
obey being threatened with “ punishment in the severest 
fashion.” The civil war goes on as before, in spite of a joint 
Note from Austria and Russia, drawn up at the meeting of 
the Emperors at Miirzsteg, in which the two Powers promise 
to extend the reforms and see that they are made valid. This 
will be effected, it is alleged, either by appointing European 
colleagues to act with Hilmi Pasha, or by investing the 
Consuls with new and separate powers. The Bulgarians 
believe none of these promises, and continue to insist that 
without a Christian and independent Governor-General there 
will be no protection for the Macedonians. It should be noted 
that Hilmi P:sha, who is responsible for the devastation of 
Monastir, is one of the best educated and most plausible of 
Pashas. He desired the expulsion of Mr. Reginald Wyon as 
an inconvenient witness, but he talks French. 


tion. 
plain 


There has been no settlement of the dispute between Austria 
ad Hungary. Count Khuen Hedervary has resigned, and 
M. Koloman de Szell, the most adroit politician in Hungary, 
has been offered and may accept the Premiership; but there 
js as yet no sign either of concession or compromise upon the 
question of the “ unitary ” words of command. The number 
of districts which refuse to pay taxes increases, and there is 
said to be disaffection even among officials. The most serious 
symptom of all, however, is the paralysis among the Liberals, 
who say and do nothing, being evidently afraid that if they 
commit themselves they may be replaced by Kossuthites. 
The latter demand the complete separation of the kingdom 
from Austria, and are suspected by their adversaries of not 
being unwilling to change the dynasty or proclaim a Republic. 
We do not believe, however, as outside observers, that the 
Magyar leaders, with their long training in politics, forget 
that more than half their population is Slav, or wish to deprive 
either Austria or Hungary of any influence in the affairs of 
Europe. We can see as yet no method of compromise; but 
Austria has survived greater troubles than these. 


The newspaper correspondents from the Far East all 
believe that the struggle between Russia and Japan is 
drawing nearer. According to the best accounts, Japan con- 
sents to a Russian occupation of Manchuria, provided she 
herself obtains a free hand in Korea. The Russians, on the 
other hand, concede to Japan a supremacy in South Korea, 
but will not surrender their chances in the North, where they 
are cutting forests and prospecting for various metals. This 
arrangement does not satisfy Tokio, and it was reported at 
the beginning of the week that the Mikado was already 
despatching the beginnings of an army of occupation to 
Korea. The report has since been denied; but it is alleged 
that the Ministers of War and Marine, together with Marquis 
Ito, hold long conferences together, and that the Japanese 
are collecting munitions on a scale which indicates immediate 
action. We cannot but think that Russia will, for the present 
at all events, remain content with Manchuria, an enormous 
region, more than twice the size of France, which still requires 
organisation, colonists, and labourers. Russia is not a Power 
ina hurry, and she has strong financial reasons for not pre- 
cipitating a contest with Japan. She must accept, of course, 
a direct challenge from the islanders; but they are sensible 
people, and want, before the great struggle comes, to 
strengthen their direct influence in China. 


M. Jaurés, who though a French Socialist leader is a sane 
politician, disapproves of the projected demonstration against 
the Czar on his forthcoming visit to Rome. He says that, 
although the Czar may deserve such a display of Socialist 
hostility, it is not fair that he should receive one while the 
visit of the German Emperor was passed over insilence. That 
potentate, says M. Jaurés, had ordered his troops to shoot 
their own fathers if they received the word of command, and 








visited the Pope only to attract the votes of the Centre 
against the Socialists. As to Macedonia, M. Jaurés holds 
that the Kaiser, as “the official and public protector in 
Europe of the Sultan assassin,” is more responsible for the 
crimes committed in the Balkans even than the Czar. 
M. Jaurés, no doubt, is protecting “the Alliance,” and spoils 
his own case by the violence of his language. But it is, we 
fear, true that hope of German protection has encouraged the 
Sultan to resist the over-moderate demands made by the 
Powers, and that fear of a German-Turkish alliance has 
deterred the Eastern Powers from taking the more decided 
steps advised by Great Britain and France. 


Another madman, a workman from Minneapolis named 
Peter Elliott, has been arrested by the Detective Service 
which now protects President Roosevelt, and sent to 
an asylum as a dangerous lunatic. He tried to shoot 
a policeman in the vestibule of the White House. 
These cases, which occur too frequently, suggest that 
the President is in even more danger than most European 
M narchs. That is probably an exaggeration, the Kings con- 
cealing as many of the threats and attempts directed against 
them as they can; but the President’s danger must be great. 
America is full of “cranks,” and they are as apt as European 
semi-maniacs are to let their thoughts fasten on the President 
of the Republic as the ultimate source of their grievances, 
whether imaginary or real. The most remarkable point in the 
business is the rapid increase in these attempts, both in 
America and Europe. Is that due to an actual increase in 
homicidal insanity, or an effect of the way in which modern 
journalism pours a sort of electric light upon the figures of the 
great, so that they are always visible? There are fifty references 
now even to our own King where there used to be five, 


Lady Victoria Buxton, who has come much in contact with 
Turkish soldiers, sends to the Times of Wednesday a note- 
worthy appreciation of them. She says they are utter fatalists, 
refusing to take thought for the morrow, and accepting defeat 
equally with victory as the will of God. The Turk is slow 
to apprehend insurrection, but once he has apprehended it, 
“he becomes a wild beast.” He is liable to accesses of blind 
fury, and she has herself seen excellent Turks suddenly 
“possessed,” as they say themselves, by Satan. “We hardly 
believe, or if we do believe we hardly realise, the horrors 
which our newspaper correspondents relate, or for decency 
only hint at. But there is nothing surprising in them to 
those who know the Turkish soldier.” Or, we may add, almost 
any Asiatics in arms. Their courage, their callousness, and 
a certain heat of brain work together, and the result is what 
they themselves describe as “ possession.” 


On Thursday, at Cinderford, Mr. Asquith addressed a large 
gathering of the electors of the Forest of Dean in a very 
powerful and convincing speech. He showed that the founda- 
tion-stone on which Mr. Chamberlain rears his fantastic pile 
of paradox and sophistry is utterly unsound. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s whole case falls to the ground if he cannot sustain his 
allegation that our commercial position is one of difficulty and 
dismay, and that, in his own phrase, our trade has been 
stagnating during the last thirty years. “During that 
period,” to quote Mr. Asquith, “the amount assessed to the 
Income-tax has doubled; the interest upon our foreign 
investments has more than doubled; the deposits in our 
savings-banks have multiplied two and three fold; the 
bankers’ cheques cleared, taking the annual average, have 
risen in amount from 530 millions to over 800 millions 
sterling; and last, but not least, the wages of the working 
classes have risen, measured not merely in terms of money, 
though there has been a considerable rise in our money wages, 
but much more measured in their real terms, in the terms of 
that which money can buy. As the Board of Trade has told 
us, 100s. buys as much as 140s. twenty years ago.” We wish we 
could deal with the rest of Mr. Asquith’s admirable speech, 
in which he literally tore to pieces Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fantastic proposals. We must be content, however, with 
advising our readers to study the speech for themselves. It 
will amply repay the closest attention. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee ees 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


ORD GOSCHEN once began a statistical speech by 
telling his audience that if they would only give 
him their attention, he would make them in love with 
figures. Mr. Chamberlain essays an even bolder task. In 
eifect he tells us that if only we will listen to him, he will 
make us in love with taxes. To his eager and enthusiastic 
nature taxes have come to look like a positive blessing. He 
riots and revels in them. They are the most wonderful and 
beneficent things in the world. The poor benighted people 
of these islands in the bad old days of Free-trade used to 
think that taxes made people poorer. It seems they were 
quite mistaken. According to the Chamberlain faith, 
there is no such wealth-producing agency in the world as 
a good set of taxes. Riches and happiness spring from 
them like mushrooms in a meadow. They are universal 
providers. Wave the wand of taxation in the proper way, 
and you can actually put 2d. a week in the poor man’s 
pocket without hurting any one. That Mr. Chamberlain 
is perfectly sincere in his touching belief in the peculiar 
grace which attaches to taxation we do not doubt for a 
moment. Though a very clear-tongued man, he is not 
a man who thinks clearly or who really gets to the bottom 
of things. Indeed, he has the defect often to be noticed in 
the Latin races. His powers of exposition are greatly in 
advance of his powers of comprehension. He can expound 
with so marvellous and fascinating a lucidity that you feel 
convinced he must know his subject through and through. 
Yet all the time he has no true grasp of the matter. The 
lucidity is the effect of shallowness rather than of any 
essential luminousness. But be this as it may, and what- 
ever the cause, Mr. Chamberlain is for the moment in love 
with taxation, and we may expect for the next few weeks 
many an oratorical outburst in praise of the new idol. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his usual impetuous way is quite 
sure that the British elector is going to follow him in 
paying court to his new “flame.” For ourselves, we do 
not feel so sure. We expect that it is much less difficult 
for persons in easy circumstances to persuade themselves 
that taxation is an excellent thing in itself than it is to 
get the working man to think so. The man with £1 a 
week is too near to the taxes. They come home to him very 
much more forcibly than they do to the rich man, and so 
are far less likely to seem to him subjects for satisfaction. 
But whether or no the workman will be dazzled by the 
prospect Mr. Chamberlain holds out to him, there can 
be no doubt whatever of the fact that the country as 
a whole would feel the burden of taxation a great 
deal more under Mr. Chamberlain’s policy than it does 
now. This is inevitable under any system of Pro- 
tection. If a Protective or Preference tax does what it is 
meant to do, and protects, it is bound to be a bad drawing 
tax. It falls only on the foreign product, and the home 
and Imperial product escapes altogether. But since 
there cannot be two prices for one commodity, if the 
tax does what it is intended to do—helps the home 
and Imperial product, ic. by raising its price—only 
a portion of the Protective tax goes into the Exchequer. 
Those, however, who pay an increased price for what 
they consume feel the burden of taxation quite as severely 
if only a part of what they pay extra goes to the State, as 
if it all went. ‘Therefore when one is considering a Pro- 
tective tax one must remember that the burden of taxation 
must be much greater than it seems. Thus Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s 2s. Corn-tax on foreign wheat, though it will only 
bring in some £3,000,000 a year, will impose a much 
greater burden on the consumer, probably one in all of 
nearly £8,000,000. Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, admits 
this himself in part, though he is affected by the singular 
delusion that the foreigner is not now, in spite of free 
competition, selling as cheaply as he can, but will be 
able to find the greater part of the duty out of his 
own pocket. We do not believe it; but if he does, then 
Mr. Chamberlain is offering the Colonies nothing. If 
the foreigner will be able to sell here as cheaply as 
ever, the Colonies will get no advantage. Unless the 
price of corn rises, the Colonies will gain nothing by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. 

The Corn-duty, though, as we have shown, it will yield 


Sacral 
comparatively little to the Exchequer, will 
burden on the nation at large. The same suet be ae - 
the Meat-tax and the Dairy-taxes. If they accom lish 
their object, they must burden the consumer 7 
filling the Treasury. To these burdens must be added 
the burden of a tax averaging 10 per cent. on all 
manufactured and partly manufactured articles. Here 
again, if the tax is effective, the price of the hom 
and protected manufactured articles will rise, and the 
burden on the taxpayer will be great. Exactly how 
great it is impossible to say; but if the new tax pro- 
duces at least £9,000,000 a year, as Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes, the burden on the consumer will not be less 
than twice what is obtained in the way of revenue. And 
it will be a double burden in another way. It vill 
not merely oppress the consumer, it will also oppress the 
producer. It is all very well to talk in the abstract 
of letting in all raw material free and taxing all 
manufactured articles, but how is the line to be 
drawn? Take the case of paper. In one sense 
paper is an absolutely finished manufactured product, 
As far as its paper nature is concerned it cannot 
be altered. But paper is the raw material of news. 
papers, of those who make paper bags and paper boxes. It 
enters, in fact, as a raw material into a hundred different 
factories. Is paper to be taxed? If not, why not? 
Prepared leather is another example in point. Is it a raw 
material or a manufactured article? The same question 
can be asked of many sorts of metal and of innumerable 
articles. Indeed, except in the case of, say, a fitted 
dressing-bag or some such article, it is very difficult to find 
a manufactured article which is not also a raw material, 
Judged, then, by the raising of prices to the purchaser, 
and not merely by what comes into the Exchequer, it is 
therefore clear that the burden of taxation will be enor. 
mously increased by Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Against 
this the only set-off is the halving of the duties on sugar, 
on coffee, and on cocoa, and the reducing of the Tea. 
duties by three-fourths. Mr. Chamberlain endeavours 
to make out that this set-off will be so considerable that 
the working man will be 2d., or even 2}d., a week in pocket, 
We very greatly doubt Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate; but 
even if it were true, Mr. Chamberlain ignores the burden 
from the tax on manufactured goods. He apparently 
imagines that the £9,000,000 he expects to get from this 
scheme is going to come from nowhere. As a matter of 
fact, the whole of that £9,000,000, plus the general rise in 
home prices, will come out of the pockets of the British people, 
and a very large part out of the pockets of the labourer 
and the artisan. Considering the enormous number of 
manufactured articles used by the working man, it is very 
doubtful if even 4d. a week, or 17s. a year, would represent 
the extra cost to him. Though he will probably not be 
able actually to see it, he will pay a little more on everything 
he uses. There will be a raising of price, or a lowering of 
quantity or of quality, which is the same thing, in in- 
numerable articles. Again, if foreign iron and windows 
and doors are taxed, and so hindered from coming into the 
kingdom, and if, therefore, the prices of home products 
are raised, houses will cost more to build, and so will shops 
and factories. Accordingly the labourer will have to pay 
more for his house and have the area of his employment 
narrowed. Every impediment to the cheap building of a 
factory or a workshop is an impediment to employment, 
and to that increased demand for labour which is the only 
source of its improved remuneration. You cannot in 
fact raise £9,000,000 a year in Protective taxation 
without it being felt,—and all experience shows that 
the place in which it is felt first is the home of the poor 
man. 


We have shown that Mr. Chamberlain, rightly or 
wrongly, is going, if he can, to make a very great increase 
in the taxation borne by the British elector. What are 
his reasons for doing so? One is economic, the other 
political. Let us take the economic first. He tells us 
that we must find some remedy for the fact that we 
are stagnating commercially. “In the United Kingdom,” 
he assures us, “trade has been practically stagnant for 
thirty years.” Could a statement more preposterously wide 
of the mark be made than this? Instead of trade being 
stagnant in the past thirty years, it has been going up by 
leaps and bounds. How does Mr. Chamberlain arrive at 








his extraordinary conclusion? ‘To begin with, he takes the 
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export statistics of a specially inflated year thirty years 
i¢., 1872, the year when France, and even Germany, 
poth calling to us to help them in making up the waste 
and when our exports went up at a bound 
_and compares them with those of last year. But even 
¢ the comparison as regards years were sound, it would 
he rendered useless by the change in values caused by the 
reciation of gold. Prices measured in gold were far 
oP er in 1872 than in 1902, and therefore a series of 
big arisons in bulk would alone be of value. <A million 
pos represents now a vastly greater amount of 
oe ban it did in 1872, But if all this i 
goods than it did in : ut even if a his is 
jeft out of account, Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration is 
ludicrously false. The real way to see whether a nation’s 
trade is stagnant is not to take the imperfect, incoherent, 
and badly based figures of one portion of our trade— 
ie, the export trade—but to look at the condition of the 
nation as a whole. We refuse to admit that a nation 
ig prospering because its export trade rises, just as 
we refuse to consider that an individual is prospering 
because of the number of things he sends out of his 
house for sale in the year. But if, instead of making 
the goods we have to part with to the foreigner to pay 
for what he sends us the thermometer or index of pros- 
rity, we make the general trade of the nation the test, 
we shall find that we have prospered in the last thirty 
years beyond all precedent. Thirty years ago a penny 
in the Income-tax used to bring in only about half what 
it does now. Could a greater or a more certain proof of 
the increase in national prosperity be found? Further, 
look at the vast growth in the national prosperity shown 
by the increase of capital employed at home, and also of our 
investments abroad. Finally, see how in those thirty years 
the nation has been practically rehoused, and rehoused in 
an infinitely more expensive way. ‘Take wages, again. 
Not only have wages risen immensely in all trades—in 
agriculture they have risen some 25 or 30 per cent.—but 
their purchasing power has also vastly increased. Go into 
any workman’s house to-day and compare it, the things in 
it, and the condition of its inhabitants with what they 
were thirty years ago, and the comparison must be 
greatly in favour of the present. Instead of being 
stagnant, the nation has prospered in substantial wealth 
beyond any Continental nation, and has even kept pace 
with America, the land of vast and unexhausted natural 
resources. If we have been stagnant in the last thirty 
years, then by all means let us remain stagnant, and heaven 
preserve us from Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to reverse 
our position. The truth is, we, who inhabit a little island 
with a bad climate, have no natural right to the prosperity 
which we enjoy. We only enjoy it because of our wise 
and liberal policy, and because of the folly of our neigh- 
bours. If Mr. Chamberlain has his way, however, he will 
soon change all that. His policy of enriching the nation 
by taxation, if it is ever carried, will give him quite enough 
leverage to topple over the Campanile of our prosperity in 
utter ruin. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s other reason for his policy is 
political. He wants us to accept his scheme in order to 
unite the Empire. This reason is even worse than the 
economic, Instead of union, it would bring discord and 
dismemberment. None love the Empire more than we 
do, none would be ready to make greater sacrifices for 
its unity, but we will never willingly consent to a policy 
which will oppress the poor at home while causing jealousy 
and ill-feeling in the Colonies. As we have said before, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is the little loaf at home and the 
apple of discord in the Empire. 

The Colonies can hardly fling Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal back in his face, but there is plenty of evidence 
that they would very much rather that the matter had 
never been raised. Already they begin to realise that 
preference is only too likely to end in interference. Even 
as it is, Mr. Chamberlain tells us that he wants no new 
industries to spring up in the Colonies. “‘'Tied-house” 
Imperialism will be obliged to tolerate the industries 
already existing, but it will not tolerate any further 
developments. Assuredly this is the old Colonial system 
in its worst form. The Colonies are not to be allowed to 
develop their home industries further for fear of spoiling 
the market of the Mother-country ! 
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THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 


UR article of a fortnight ago on the duty of Free- 
trade Unionists has been received in some quarters 
with a good deal of doubt and misgiving. Probably the 
majority of Free-trade Unionists are of the opinion of a 
correspondent whose letter we publish this week,—that 
is, they agree with our view, and realise the necessity for 
making no sort of compromise with the Protectionists. 
There are others, however, who, though quite as staunch 
in the cause of F'ree-trade, are perplexed and alarmed 
at the notion of opposing Protectionist Unionists, and 
of acting a consistently hostile part towards a Unionist 
Government. They are convinced that Protection is a 
terrible evil, but for the moment they cannot see their 
way to opposing Unionists, even though Protectionists, and 
so helping Liberals, even though those Liberals oppose 
Protection. We desire to express all possible respect 
for those who thus feel pain and difficulty in making up 
their minds to act against old friends and to help, even in- 
directly, old enemies. Again, we do not for a moment 
suggest that they are anything but right in adopting 
“deliberation and consideration” as their motto. Though 
we have made up our own mind and have chosen 
our course, and without misgiving, we fully realise 
that it is easier for the conductors of a newspaper to 
do so quickly than for the private individual. The 
reason is plain. A newspaper at a moment of political 
and national crisis is obliged to adopt a definite line, 
and without delay. Unless a feeble recourse is had to the 
attitude of Mr. Facing-both-ways, an immediate and clear 
decision is required. For the Spectator, then, there was little 
or no difficulty in coming to a decision. The clear and simple 
issue was joined of Protection v. Free-trade. The Spectator 
had in the past, and with especial emphasis during the 
last six years, proclaimed itself in favour of Free-trade, 
and of Free-trade quite as much in the interest of 
the Empire as of the United Kingdom. Those respon- 
sible for its policy could not, therefore, hesitate in 
expressing the view that it was the duty of every Free- 
trader to make the policy in which he believed effective. 
The choice of helping Free-trade or Protection was 
presented, and prompt action was required. Naturally 
we resolved to do all in our power to oppose Protection. 
But such a decision could not mean merely talking about 
Free-trade, and doing nothing to defeat Protection. It must 
mean a vigorous attack on Protection, and accordingly we 
have opposed, and mean to oppose, Protection and Protec- 
tionists whenever we encounter them, and to leave no stone 
unturned to defeat the policy of burdening the poor and 
sowing discord in the Empire. 


We have troubled our Free-trade Unionist readers with 
this personal explanation, not because we attach any 
undue importance to it, but for a definite and special 
reason. We want them to realise that though they 
are private individuals, the same necessity for definite 
action will come to them. It was forced on us at once; 
but though it will come to them later,it must come. They 
will, that is, have sooner or later to decide how to vote 
and use their influence. When they decide, we predict, 
and with the utmost confidence, that if they are convinced 
Free-trade Unionists they will, and can, only adopt one 
policy,—the policy we have adopted of opposing Protection 
at all points, and of doing our best to turn out of office an 
Administration which proclaims itself as opposed to Free- 
trade. The moment they are called upon to act their 
duty will become perfectly clear. This was, in fact, what 
happened in the case of our leader, the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Most naturally he clung to the hope of keeping 
the Unionist party intact, and tried his hardest to con- 
vince himself that a rupture might be averted. In order 
to avoid precipitate action, he remained in the Cabinet 
after the other Free-traders had left it. We ventured to 
assert that his position could not be maintained, that he 
would soon find himself called upon to leave the Cabinet. 
This, as we all know, was what actually happened. When 
Mr. Balfour’s speech obliged the Duke to ask himself the 
definite question, “Can I remain in office, and so help 
to support a Protectionist policy?” only one course was 
open to him,—i.e., to deal the strongest blow he could to 
the anti-Free-trade Cabinet. The Duke's case is a lesson 
and example to all Free-trade Unionists. They will gain 
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nothing by putting off the inevitable decision to oppose 
the present Government, for that goal they must reach, 
whether they take one long stride or a hundred short steps. 

The reason for our declaration that Free-trade Unionism 
ean have only one end—i.e., strong and uncompromising 
opposition to the present Government —is easy to 
expound. It is that the question of Free-trade is a 
question absolutely vital to the Empire and to the nation. 
On lesser questions there can be, and ought to be, sup- 
pression and compromise. On the question of Free- 
trade v. Protection no compromise is possible, any more 
than on the question of the Union or Home-rule. One 
must be either for it oragainst it. Itis one of those essen- 
tial questions which necessarily determine political action. 
To illustrate this fact, and also to show the utter futility 
of half-measures and of “opposition firm but not pressed 
too far,” it is worth while to repeat a story of the Duke of 
Devonshire current at the time of the Home-rule split, 
which, whether it actually took place or not, is a most 
useful parable. It is said that at a small gathering of 
prominent Liberal Unionists the question was being dis- 
cussed whether, instead of simply voting against the second 
reading of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home-rule Bill, the 
Liberal Unionist Members should not walk out in a 
body. This plan, it was urged, would injure Home-rule, 
and yet not commit the Liberal Unionists too far or seem 
too hostile to the Liberal Home-rulers. The Duke of 
Devonshire listened in silence while this course was urged 
on the meeting with great force and ingenuity by several 
members of the party. For a time it looked as if the 
meeting was going to be converted and the plan adopted. 
At the last moment, however, the Duke of Devonshire 
intervened with a short but most pregnant remark: “ It 
seems to me you men want this Bill to pass!” In an 
instant the meeting recovered itself. The Duke’s colleagues 
saw that they must come to a definite decision. Either they 
wanted the Bill to pass or they did not. If they did not 
want it to pass, they must, since it was a vital question, 
oppose it with all their strength. The Duke’s jet of common- 
sense settled the matter, and it was unanimously decided 
to vote against the second reading. 

Now we would ask all Free-trade Unionists who are in 
doubt and difficulty at the present moment a similar 
question. “Do you want Protection to pass?” The 
answer will, of course, be “No!” Next, we would ask: “‘Do 
you consider the question a vital one, and so one requiring 
the sacrifice of other interests?” Here the answer must 
be“ A vitalone!”” Considering the sacrifices required from 
a politician who declares himself a Free-trade Unionist, 
there can be no such thing as a Free-trade Unionist who 
is not in deadly earnest. But in that case, and granted 
the Free-trade Unionist does not want Protection to pass, 
can he possibly refuse to make his opposition effective ? 
And how can he make his opposition effective? Not by 
refusing to speak out; not by letting it be understood, if he 
is in the House, that he could not go quite so far as to vote 
against the Government; not, if he is not in the House, by 
refusing to vote against a Protectionist candidate at an 
election. To make one’s opposition to any policy effective 
one must be prepared to take action. To stand purely on 
the defensive is ruin. The essence of defence is the 
counter-attack, and the counter-attack pushed home with 
all possible vigour. ‘Therefore, we call upon all Free- 
trade Unionists to show their colours, to organise, and to 
let it be known that they are not going to die without a 
struggle, and that in that struggle, since they can expect 
no quarter, they will give none. Above all, let them 
remember that they are Unionists as well as Free-traders, 
and show that they mean as before to keep both banners 
flying. Because at a moment of crisis and peril, and in 
order to avoid a great disaster to the Empire, they may 
think it right to support Liberals, they do not thereby 
surrender their Unionist principles. 

We can only touch very shortly to-day on another 
difficulty which troubles many Free-trade Unionists,—the 
difficulty that if they act as we urge they must, they will 
be called upon to help Home-rule and other causes which 
they detest. Our answer is that this fear is a delusion, and 
one which will disappear when those who now hold it get in 
touch with the facts. To begin with, there is not the slightest 
risk of any man supporting Home-rule by voting against 
Protection. Home-rule is dead, and none of the real leaders 
of the Liberal party even pretend that it remains a vital part 





of their programme. The rank-and-file have 
gotten that the Liberals ever professed it, And wha 

makes it certain that there will be no revival of Home rs 
is the fact that the Irish Nationalists are all Protectioni ‘ 
voted with the Government last Session, and will wie 
it next. The Liberals are not now in alliance with the 
Irish; but unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall 
very soon see the two sets of Protectionists united ; 

accordance with their sympathies. We doubt if aor 
is a single genuine Free-trader to be found among dn 
Nationalists. The other bogeys, such as Pro-Boerisn 
and Socialism, will, we believe, fade as quickly jn on 
light of facts. The next Liberal Government will at 
dominated by ex-Pro-Boers, but by men who, like My 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, are soup] 
Imperialists. As for Socialism, that now belongs to the 
other side,—for nothing is truer than that Protection isa 
form of Socialism. Butin any case the great issue of Free. 
trade v. Protection will eat up all others. If the present 
Government is defeated—as it will be—and their opponents 
come in, they will come in, not as Home-rulers or any. 
thing else, but as Free-traders. It will be a Free-traig 
Government, and its mandate will be to guard Free-trade 
and no Free-trade Unionist need bate one jot of his 
Unionism by helping to place it in power. When Pro. 
tection is defeated, the beaten and dejected portion of the 
Unionist party will be only too glad to welcome back the 
Free-traders whom it drove out at the bidding of Mr, 
Chamberlain. In a word, no Free-trade Unionist is asked 
to abandon his Unionism when he is asked, as we ask 
him, to make his opposition to Protection effective by 
opposing it at every turn. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED CABINET. 


M® BALFOUR has missed his final opportunity, 
ve If he had made the resignation of the Duke of 
Devonshire a reason for his own, and then resumed power 
with a Cabinet selected without attention to “claims” and 
with a single eye to efficiency, he might at least have 
given pause to that great current of opinion which is 
setting in against him personally as well as against his 
Government. As it is, the “reconstructed” Cabinet will 
not restore the prestige which has been shattered by the 
occurrences of the last few weeks. It has become a 
Cabinet of smaller men. The Inner Cabinet, which has 
always the initiative, if not the final, power of deciding on 
policy, and the necessary existence of which is the only 
plausible excuse, though in truth it is no excuse at 
all, for the way Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton 
were sidled out of office, lies in ruins. The strong man 
has gone, and the weighty man has gone, and whom 
has the Prime Minister selected to take their places? 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., succeeds Mr. Chamberlain! 
He is a charming person of forty-six, who was once 
private secretary to Lord James, he has done some good 
work in South Africa of a quasi-judicial kind, he is a 
prosperous barrister, and he would perhaps make an excel- 
lent Ambassador. There is in him the indefinable quality 
of charm, and in foreign capitals charm has often proved 
itself a first-rate recommendation. But he has never dis- 
played the qualities required in what is now one of the 
most difficult and most visible of the great posts of the 
Empire ; to think of him as an adviser in the Inner 
Cebinet is difficult, and to name him in the same breath 
with Mr. Chamberlain as a debater is to misunderstand 
men and the House of Commons alike. The country does 
not remember a single speech of the Member for Warwick. 
And he has been selected, not by an instinctive though 
sudden appreciation on the part of the Prime Minister, 
but as a last resort, after days of attempting to persuade 
another man who would at least have been accepted by the 
country as a Minister with strength in him. ‘The country 
knew Lord Milner, and while wondering that he should 
be willing to serve in a Protectionist Ministry, for he was 
trained as private secretary to Lord Goschen, would have 
been content in the circumstances to see him made 
supreme referee for the Colonies. The British people, 
which knows nothing of Mr. Lyttelton, and only smiles 
when he is praised as an athlete—the Times actually 
condescends to this—is certain, justly or unjustly, 
to regard him as a makeshift, and in politics 
makeshifts are minus quantities. The Houses, is the 
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universal observation, must be very doubtful of Mr. 
Balfour if he is driven by want of men to so colourless 
a selection. Then it 1s admitted that Mr. Brodrick has 
not succeeded in reorganising the Army. <A hundred 
excuses may be made for his failure; but still he has not 
succeeded. If he had, Mr. Balfour could not have removed 
him, and would have been the last person in the world to 
try; but he has not, and therefore he has been translated 
to the India Office. He may do better there, for he will 
not be baffled at every step by the same passive resistance, 
or worried by the same interferences ; but still the practice 
of translation is entirely bad. If a Cabinet Minister who 
is admitted to have failed is only to be transferred to an 
office of equal responsibility and dignity, what is the 
special inducement to any Minister to succeed ? We do 
not believe in guillotining failures, bul we do believe in 
suspending their careers, if only as a hint that they must 
next time insist more strenuously upon results. Mr. H. O. 
Arnold-Forster has been appointed to succeed him, and 
many say that in this selection, at least, Mr. Balfour has 
shown courage and decision. We think he has; but has 
he shown them in the right place? Mr. Arnold-Forster 
is a man of real ability—the descendants of the great 
schoolmaster have most of them got that—he is absolutely 
upright, and he knows a great deal about both the 
fighting Services; but whether he has the weight to 
crush down the opposition he will meet with in the 
War Office we greatly doubt, while he certainly will not 
supply the weight withdrawn from the whole Cabinet. 
He has not the standing in the public mind. There are 
occasions when that does not matter, the mass of the 
eople looking only to the chief; but while Mr. Gladstone 
followed by units made up a formidable number, Mr. 
Balfour followed by units is only a decimal, the force of 
which is diminished as the units increase. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster will uot have much time to extort recognition from 
the nation as an administrator. He is not a great debater, 
and he has a trick—it is only a trick—of rousing strong 
Parliamentary antipathies. That is sometimes to a 
Minister’s credit, but it does not often help him when, 
as in the case of the War Office, the Minister has to 
encounter hosts of enemies called into action by his 
reforms, There remains Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. A. Chamberlain 
has energy, insight, and power of speech; but no Protec- 
tionist can make great Budgets, and as Cabinet Minister 
he will be horribly hampered by his personal position. He 
is not his father’s equal, yet he will always be regarded as 
his father’s stop-gap, a man selected to prove to the 
country that Mr. Chamberlain in retiring left his spirit, 
and his convictions, and his aims behind him in the 
governing body. If this were not the intention, why Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain? The remaining two Ministers do 
not signify. They will do as well as others, though Lord 
Stanley is a very odd choice for the Postmaster-General- 
ship. But the whole makes a Cabinet which will arouse no 
enthusiasm and very little hope, and Mr. Balfour will 
need both to carry through his fiscal revolution. 


Infelicity in the choice of colleagues matters to a 
Premier in this couniry much more than to a Premier on 
the Continent. There the “ group” system has developed 
itself so completely that every Minister except the chief 
is selected because he has behind him a “group” of 
Members so united that the qualities of their nominee 
matter comparatively little. They will always vote with 
him until they “spew” him out, and so long as they are 
faithful the Premier has his necessary majority. If the 
nominee is competent, so much the better, because there 
is less criticism, especially from the newspapers ; but if he 
is not, the permanent staff do his work, and the Premier 
reflects, not on the consequences of his making mistakes, 
but on the consequences which, if he is superseded, may 
follow the alienation of his group, which, besides the 
personal affront, loses with him the share of patronage 
that keeps its own seats safe. In this country, on the 
other hand, a Minister strengthens a Cabinet through his 
own personal qualities, his eloquence, or his administrative 
faculty, or his general weight of character. If through them 
he hasa hold on the whole people, he is a tower of strength 
to the entire Ministry. It does not matter, except in particu- 
lar crises, what office he holds. He may be only President of 
the Council—an office which, to the bewilderment of Con- 
tinental observers, is in this country of minor importance 
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—but if he has made his party throughout the kingdom 
think his opinion of importance, or his presence @ 
guarantee against rash experiment, he is a great man, and 
helps in that object so constantly sought, and so seldom 
attained, the making of a great Governing Committee of 
the Empire. The general rule is slightly broken by the 
fact that in one office, the Exchequer, special knowledge, 
or the capacity of swiftly acquiring it, is almost impera- 
tive; but it is the general rule nevertheless, and it demands 
of the Premier a peculiar acuteness in the selection 
of men which Mr. Balfour has never displayed. He has 
retained Lord Lansdowne as Foreign Minister and made 
Mr. Brodrick Secretary for India, and forgotten in the 
process that even if they were the fittest colleagues obtain- 
able for those offices, the nation does not think so, and 
that their presence consequently weakens the Governing 
Council considered as the Executive Committee which 
Parliament exists in order to support, to control, or to 
reject. We shall be told, of course, that Mr. Balfour 
could not help himself, that better men could not be 
found. We doubt it; but admitting that it is true, is it 
not proof that the ablest men in the Unionist party 
decline to follow him in the course upon which, absolutely 
without necessity, he has with such a light heart em- 
barked? “The strength of Kings is in the men who 
gather round the throne,” and only genius of the first order 
ever supplies their absence. Even Mr. Gladstone could 
not carry Home-rule after his Administration had been 
broken up by the Unionist secession. 





THE DISCONTENT IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


E shall wish well to the civil revolution in Russia 

if it ever arrives, because we believe that with the 
transmutation of the autocracy into a régime limited by 
the laws a vast amount of human misery will disappear, 
and the Slavic character, in many respects a fine one, will 
be purged of that hopelessness which at present paralyses 
its development. Russia rules the Northern world from 
Norway to Japan, and would, we believe, under an organisa- 
tion like that of Germany, rule it well, perhaps come to 
that honest arrangement with Great Britain which would 
give to all Asiatics, who make up two-thirds of humanity, 
acentury of peace and prosperity, and of their long-deferred 
chance of developing quietly what is in them. But we 
cannot look forward to a military revolution in Russia, 
such as a correspondent of the Times seems to apprehend, 
with any kind of hope. A concerted breach of the military 
oath strikes us always as a declaration of war upon the 
civil population and its rights. It must in the nature of 
things be accompanied by a period of horrible anarchy, 
and is certain, if history is any guide, to be followed by 
disastrous civil wars, to be waged, it is true, among 
soldiers, but sure to renew in a deeper form the misery of 
the general population. The only escape from that ina 
country like Russia would be an able military Dictatorship, 
andarush of armed and boiling Russia upon Western 
Europe. There would be a repetition of the scene in 1793- 
1815, with the suspension for a generation of all the civil 
progress of mankind. We read, therefore, without the 
slightest pleasure the series of documents published in the 
Times of Wednesday, and with a strong impression that 
the public here will exaggerate their collective effect. They 
are interesting, of course, because the vast Northern Empire 
is usually so silent; but they do not show that the Russian 
autocracy is in any acute danger from its own swordsmen. 
Great officers in Russia, with General Kuropatkin at their 
head, do, it is clear, suspect that ideas tending to mutiny 
are circulated among the soldiery ; but then the effort to 
propagate such ideas has been traced among many con- 
script armies. There is no more loyal Army than the 
German, and the German Staff is always searching out 
and denouncing the “Socialistic” literature occasionally 
found in barracks. There is no more patriotic Army than 
the French, and General André has heaps of proofs before 
him of discontent bred in barracks by a variety of causes 
—religion, food, punishments, “ hazing,” and sheer ennui— 
of all of which the Labour party whenever it is excited 
takesadvantage. There is, too, in France definite preaching 
by the whole Socialist party as to the advantage of changing 
the present military system for that of Switzerland ; but it 
produces no effect. The discontent in Russia is probably 
deeper, for its finances are more taxed by the weight of 
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provision for the Army, the officers are more separated in 
feeling from the men, and unless matters have mended 
very recently, there is more of the corruption which 
shattered the Army of Louis XVI. Still, there is no 
evidence that the mischief is widely spread even in Russia, 
that any regiment is ready to revolt, or that the Army as 
a whole demands any relaxation in the existing system. 
The precautions adopted by the generals are, we fancy, 
dictated rather by annoyance than by fear. 

Mutiny always strikes civilian observers as one of the 
dangers latent in the great States of the Continent, and 
prima facie the observers have much to say for themselves. 
The conscription which produces and feeds such vast 
armies is nowhere popular with the conscripts. While 
“drawings” existed, to be “drawn” was considered a 
grievous misfortune; and now that in most countries 
service is universal, the “term” is regarded as little better 
than imprisonment. “A barrack life is a dog’s life” is 
part of the soldier’s creed. The men neither are, nor 
can be, paid the wages of other careers; their food is of 
necessity the cheapest that will sustain strength, and is 
made worse by an exasperating monotony ; the daily work, 
especially in Germany, is exceedingly hard; and _ the 
“tyranny,” especially of the non-commissioned officers, 
is bitterly felt. That tyranny, we see reason to suspect, 
tends to become heavier rather than lighter, partly because, 
as “the chief of the military district of Kazan” recently 
remarked with much acuteness, education tends to indi- 
vidualism, and “ therefore spoils” recruits, at least for the 
Russian system of discipline; and partly because training 
has become more “intensive” and severe. No man can 
tell the exasperation a few “bad” recruits can cause in 
sergeants and sergeant-majors, and it is not unnatural 
that, protected as they are on the Continent by the 
terrible punishments for “indiscipline,” many of them 
should develop into oppressors. Nevertheless, there 
is nothing like resistance. The Army in almost all 
countries is in possession of complete potential power, 
could upset any Government, appoint any Dictator, and 
resettle the terms under which soldiers should live. 
But it never does anything of the kind, even the pro- 
nuncianientos of Spain leaving the private soldiers as 
they were. The military hierarchy is never overset. A 
regiment may murmur or fret, or even shoot officers in 
time of action, but the spell of discipline is never broken 
through on any large scale. In what that spell consists, 
whether its root is patriotism, or professional pride, or 
only that swathing of habit which Carlyle believed to be 
the strongest of controlling forces, may be disputed, but 
its existence no one dreams of doubting. States are 
in reality built upon a profound confidence that whatever 
happens the readiness of the common soldier to obey will 
never disappear. ‘The soldier will kill you if he is bid” 
is the secret thought which makes Monarchs brave and 
statesmen adventurous. “After all,” said Bismarck, 
“force is with us.” And there is much more evidence at 
hand as to the submissiveness of the soldier. At this 
moment the haunting dread of the Kings, which arrests 
all their movements, and is visible even in the arrange- 
ments for their travels to friendly capitals, is the dread of 
assassination. And their grand preventive against that 
danger is to place along the streets they traverse lines of 
armed and disciplined men, any one of whom could kill 
them far more easily than any civil assassin could. Even 
the Sultan trusts his guards in the streets. So far as 
experience goes, the confidence is amply justified, and a 
Monarch, once among his soldiers, is safe. 

We can see no reason for supposing that the Russian 
soldier is more likely to mutiny than his rivals in Germany 
or France or Austria. The Russian Slav is certainly 
not wanting in subinissiveness, but is rather a long- 
enduring man. Though naturally nomadic, he bore with 
serfage for three hundred years, hating it all the while. 
His usual lot is so hard that barrack life scarcely appears 
to him worse than life in his own home. Like the Roman 
soldier, he is proud of the perfection of his obedience, 
which he regards as a quality making for righteousness. 
As for the influence of “instigation” or treasonable 
leaflets, we think it exaggerated everywhere, or ail the 
world would be religious; and in Russia the immense 
majority of the common folk are slow-witted and cannot 
read. It is not proved that the old feeling of the Russian 
peasant about the divine right of the Czar has in any way 
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disappeared, while it is proved that his conviction of hi 
duty to “Holy Russia” is as strong as in any y vt his 
the world. The suggestion in the documents published : 
the Times is that the peasantry are discontented that the 
soldier is a peasant in uniform, and that if the as . 
rise the soldiers may refuse to fire. We question the 
truth of the argument. The evidence of histor p 
that the soldier, once enrolled, feels for his new oan 
rather than his old, and will not join any class but 
his own in expounding its grievances. In Russia w, 
should say that a mutiny of officers moved by he 
ideas as men are moved by a new religion was much more 
probable than a mutiny of their men, and officers q 
never politically formidable unless their men are behind 
them,—the ultimate secret of the failure of Legitimism 
in France. What the effect of a great defeat in war 
might be it is difficult to predict, but it probably would 
only lead, as it always has done in despotic countries, to 
a change in the occupancy of the throne. There is no 
reason why it should break up the Army, or even impel 
the soldiers on the track which leads to revolution. The 
dangers which threaten “the system” in Russia are not 
we think, military, but are the possible degeneracy of 
the reigning house, which lives under too terrible a strain 
and the inadequacy of the Empire's resources to its ever. 
growing demands. The former may some day paralyse 
efficiency at the centre, thus handing over the Empire to 
a self-seeking oligarchy sure to be divided; while the latter 
may end in a bankruptcy which would throw the whole 
mechanism of government out of gear. The present 
writer, however, has watched the course of events in 
Russia for fifty years; he has detected in her a singular, and 
to him unexpected, recuperative power; and though he 
believes, on the teaching of history, that a catastrophe is 
one day inevitable, he doubts whether it will be witnessed 
by this generation or the next. When it does come it 
will probably come from above, some Czar making some 
colossal mistake. Down below the sands spread so far 
that their movement in a common direction is almost 
outside speculation. 





THE IDEAL MANCUVRES. 


LTHOUGH the Military Manceuvres which were held 
this autumn were in many respects very successful, 
considered both as a test of efficicacy and as a means of 
affording instruction, in one particular they were lacking 
in interest and in value. It is, indeed, a particular in 
which all manceuvres on a large scale over English ground 
must be lacking, unless it is assumed that it is necessary 
for officers and men to contemplate active service only in 
a foreign country. They lacked—at all events to a very 
large degree—the element of surprise. The problem set 
to the generals commanding the opposing forces was, no 
doubt, an exceedingly interesting, and in some respects a 
very difficult, problem. But it was a problem which could 
only have occurred as one of a series of problems raised 
in the course of a military campaign in full swing, and— 
most important point of all—it could never have arisen on 
English ground. It could never happen in England that 
a fully equipped army corps would be marching on 
London from the West of England, and that the only 
troops by which it would be opposed would be another 
fully equipped army corps of Regular soldiers and a 
sprinkling of Yeomanry. It might happen on the Con- 
tinent that an English army corps would be marching 
against a foreign army corps; but it could never happen 
on English soil that the commander of a foreign army 
corps would be able to calculate the disposition and the 
strength of the opposition he would have to meet so 
nearly as Sir Evelyn Wood was able to calculate 
the disposition and strength of the defending army 
corps,—that is, the element of surprise was, to a con- 
siderable degree lacking to the problem set before the 
attacking general. Nor could it ever happen on English 
soil that the commander of the defending force would 
know the strength and the limitations of thé force of his 
antagonist so exactly as Sir John French knew the strength 
and the limitations of the attacking army corps,—that is, 
the element of surprise was to a large degree lacking to 
the problem set before the defending general. 
In a word, the conditions under which the Manceuvres 
were carried out were those of a Continental campaign. 
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But are those the conditions of ideal military manceuvres 
for the British Army? If the problem of invasion enters 
‘nto the problem to be solved, they certainly are not. 
re now comes the question: Would it not be worth 
while to organise Manceuvres which should be carried out 
as far as possible—of course, you cannot produce all the 
conditions—under the conditions which would govern an 
attempt at invasion of England by a foreign Power? 
For our part, we believe that manceuvres of this kind 
would be of inestimable value to a Secretary of 
State for War anxious to provide us with the Army 
we need; which is not a bloated and unmanageable 
mass of Regulars and Auxiliaries with no fixed pro- 
yinces assigned to each, but an Army that would consist of 
(1) a comparatively smali number of highly trained men 

“able to go anywhere and do anything,” and (2) a 
thoroughly organised and efficient force to act as a fire 
brigade at home,—that is, able to put out the sudden flame 
of invasion just in the same way as the London Fire 
Brigade puts out fires. If once a Secretary of State for 
War were sure of the country’s safety as regards invasion 
—which happens to be the last thing that is commonly 
considered by War Secretaries—he would be free to deal 
with the difficulties of providing an efficient Army for ser- 
vice abroad. Up to the present, all the energies of Secre- 
taries of State have been directed in the first instance 
towards securing the Army for foreign service, and the 
problem of the Army for home service has been neglected. 
Let us assume, then, that a War Secretary had decided to 
tackle this problem of invasion with the idea of trying to 
see to what extent he could allocate their respective duties 
to the Army for home service and the Army for foreign 
defence. What is the first question he would have to 
ask himself ? Just this. If England were ever invaded 
at all, under what conditions would it be invaded, 
aud what kind of force would invade? And clearly 
the answer would be something of this kind. An in- 
vasion would have to be a surprise, or we could cer- 
tainly ensure its failure ; it would be most likely to take 
place when our Army for foreign service was actively 
engaged abroad; and it could not happen at all if our 
Navy held command of the Channel. Let us grant those 
three premisses, and let us suppose that three army corps 
of Regular soldiers have left our shores and are engaged 
ina campaign with a Continental Power; let us suppose 
our Channel Fleet decoyed away to the West Indies or 
the Azores, or anywhere out of striking distance of the 
English coastline; further, let us suppose a Continental 
Power engaged in silently preparing a light-riding column 
of twenty thousand men, to be launched in transports at 
a moment’s notice and landed with all possible speed 
within as short a distance of London as is practicable,— 
that is, a force prepared to strike the “ blow at the heart.” 
Tet us, in a word, imagine the possibilities of a raid on 
London,—a raid which would be made by a force landing 
at any point between Portsmouth and Lowestoft (a 
distance of some three hundred miles of coastline), 
and by a force whose landing would be opposed, not 
whose landing would be taken for granted, as has hitherto 
usually been the case when military manceuvres have been 
arranged, 

Would not military manceuvres with that problem set 
before the opposing generals be of exceptional interest 
and value? But, it will be objected perhaps, however 
interesting and valuable such manceuvres might be, the 
answer must be non possumus; you could not arrange 
them. You could not provide all the necessary elements 
of surprise. Granted, you could net provide all, but you 
could provide a good many,—far more, certainly, than 
were forthcoming in the recent Maneuvres. Let us, at all 
events, sketch our plan. First, we would select a month 
in the year during which an attempt should be made to 
give camp training for a week, or a fortnight, or the whole 
month, just as might suit the capabilities of the different 
arms, to all the Auxiliary Forces in the kingdom. Under 
this plan there would always be under canvas, somewhere 
within a moderate distance of London, many thousands 
of Auxiliary troops, to whom the defence of London and 
our coast would be actually (to-day it is only nominally) 
entrusted. These troops—Yeomanry, Militia, and Volun- 
teers—would compose the defending force, the Blues. 
The attacking force, the Reds, would be composed of 
Regulars. And what would be the problem? This, that 


the Regulars—twenty thousand would be a better number 
than ten, but ten thousand would do—would be sent 
to sea in transports early in the month, and their com- 
mander would be told to strike at London on the best 
opportunity he could find. Since the essential idea is 
that the attacking force would be able to land within 
a few hours—perhaps during the night—after launching 
from a Continental port, defending torpedo-boats would 
be ignored, and all the opposition that the attacking force 
would have to encounter would be opposition from land 
forces. When once the attacking force, the Reds, were at 
sea, the problem before the commander of the Blues 
would be exceedingly interesting. All he would know 
would be that the Reds were going to land somewhere— 
near Bognor, Shoreham, Eastbourne, Rye, Sandgate, 
Sheerness, Gravesend, Colchester, or Southwold—and he 
would have to make his provisions accordingly. It would 
be exactly the problem which would confront a general 
commanding forces for home defence if a raid were 
expected in time of war. And now, situated thus, what 
would he do? One point would be irresistibly borne 
home to him which would be that of all qualifications 
that an ideal defending force should possess mobility is 
the chief. And how far would the forces at his disposal 
be mobile? The least mobile of his forces would be the 
Militiaand Volunteer infantry, who could only be launched 
to meet attack at the pace at which a foot-soldier could 
march. More mobile would be the Yeomanry, well mounted 
on small, active cobs ; most mobile of all, the cyclist sections. 
Each part of the fire brigade would be sent to get to the 
fire as soon as possible,—and who doubts which would get 
there first? Of course it would be the cyclists,—with 
no horses to saddle and no horses to feed, and able 
to get to any point thirty miles distant inside two, or at 
the most three, hours. How, then, would the Blue general 
dispose his forces? There would be infantry camps, each 
with its proper complement of artillery, ready in marching 
order, as near the coast as possible, at intervals from 
Portsmouth to Lowestoft. Each camp, too, would possess 
its body of cyclists and Yeomanry, able to take up a line 
of defence as soon as possible, whenever and wherever the 
flame of invasion broke out. But behind all these coast- 
line camps, at two centres, one north and one south of 
London (say at Colchester and at Aldershot), would be 
large reserves of cyclists, Yeomanry, infantry, and artillery. 
Where the flame broke out, thither would these troops be 
despatched, each in the order of their quickness of going; 
each, too, ordered, if pressed, to fall back on this or that 
line of defence. Thus, the further the raiding troops 
advanced the thicker would be the line of defence; but 
always it would happen that the first troops the invaders 
met would be the fastest movers over English roads,—the 
cyclists. Would the attack be pushed home? That is 
the great question to which an answer is wanted. 


We have no space for a detailed scheme; such a scheme 
would be no doubt superfluously stated here. All we 
wish to do is to point out a line on which we believe 
military manceuvres could be organised in the future with 
far greater advantage to the nation than has been secured 
by military manceuvres in the past. We believe that if 
our scheme were carried out, it would incidentally be 
realised how enormously powerful for purposes of home 
defence a force of cyclist riflemen would be found to be,— 
able, as they would be able, to fulfil every function of the 
foot-soldier at four times the foot-soldier’s pace. But, in 
any case, and generally speaking, we should at least come 
near learning one important lesson ; which is how far, in 
the opinion of competent judges, the Auxiliary Forces, 





contending against Regulars, could be trusted to undertake 
the task of home defence. That is a problem which has 
never yet been tackled ; it would immensely strengthen 
the hands of a Secretary of State for War if it could be, 
even provisionally, settled. 








THE VALUE OF DIALECTICS. 
ONVERSATION has been called “the commerce of 


minds,” and in this respect some men are born traders. 
They desire other men’s mental goods, and they have no 
instinct for hoarding their own. They never see a stranger 
but they want to make him unload his pack of ideas, though 








it look never so humble from the outside, in case he may have 
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something in it which they wouid like to have, or at least to 
look at; and they are willing to give him their own treasures 
in return. To others this spirit of barter is incomprehensible. 
Their real thoughts, feelings, and convictions they keep to 
themselves. They may turn them into action perhaps, but 
never into merchandise. Their sense of mental posses- 
sion is over-developed; they touch no one else’s goods, 
and they allow no one to touch theirs. Such people, 
if they belong to the better classes, are by no means 
always either morose or silent; they commonly speak a 
good deal. They may chatter and chaff and flirt, or they 
may narrate, instruct, or explain, according to their disposi- 
tions and circumstances, but they pride themselves that they 
never speculate in ideas, or gamble with their inner con- 
victions, or force the hand of their interlocutor, and stand to 
lose or to learn, as does the born talker. All good talkers 
make bad debts; all men who say a great deal that they really 
think spend a proportion of their time in wishing they had 
not spoken. That is inevitable. The question is, do their 
profits exceed their losses? How do they stand when they 
come to square accounts? 


On the whole, we believe the talker gets more out 
of life, and has the more to give away. Yet there 
is something about the man who tells nothing, who 
keeps his napkinful of just judgments, firm convic- 
tions, sad suspicions, and bitter doubts in the farthest 
corner of his own breast, which appeals to the English 
mind. People feel that the self-contained man is strong, 
and they admire strength for its own sake. Besides, 
they have a lingering belief in the old idea that those 
who say little think the more. Talk and action are, in some 
men’s sight, naturally opposed to one another. They feel a 
slight contempt for the man who can show his real self and 
wants to see his neighbour’s real self; whose ideas cannot 
mature shut up within the narrow walls of his own mind; whose 
power of expression is to him a true relief, a real source of 
strength ; whose mind is never at its best but in contact with 
the minds of his fellow-creatures; who desires, in fact, to live 
in a mental crowd. There is something to be said, no doubt, 
for the non-talker. He is generally a man who has courage, 
who never complains. At the bottom of his class lies the 
clod; but at the top stands the hero. At the top of the 
talker’s class we get the man of genius; at the bottom— 
something much worse than the clod. We get the man 
to whom nothing is sacred, to whom life gives nothing but 
“copy” for his tongue or his pen,—the born teller, who respects 
no confidence, not even that of his Maker, whose soul, if he has 
one, is on his lips. In some respects he is a useful person, a 
corpus vile for those philosophers who want to inform them- 
selves about the morbid anatomy of the spirit. 


But the mass of the world is made up neither of clods, 
nor heroes, nor men of genius; and for the crowds who 
make up the bulk of society talking is, we believe, after 
all, the most strengthening form of mind-food. It may 
not be good as an exclusive diet, but it will preserve 
mental life. Take the whole world of women. Begin at 
the bottom of the scale. Compare an uneducated plough- 
man with his uneducated wife. The history of the human 
race seems to prove that, on the whole, men’s brains are the 
better; but an observer who had not got that fundamental 
dogma well fixed in his mind would never deduce it from 
a study of the English agricultural class. The field labourer 
is occupied all day in the same round of work, and he becomes 
bemused by solitude, fresh air, and labour. The women 
have, to all appearance, far more wits than the men, 
a fact which is largely accounted for by the commerce of 
minds which goes on in the village street. But, it may be 
said, the gossip of a village street deserves no such name. 
Call it a retail business of tongues, and you will be nearer the 
mark. Isthatso? We ure inclined to doubt it. Frivolous 
conversation among educated people is intentionally frivolous. 
Grave matters are excluded of set purpose, and with some 
difficulty the serious side of life is tacitly put away. To bring 
it in is to make a mistake in the game. But uneducated 
people have not the skill to do this. Frivolity withers under 
the sinister shade of hunger and the workhouse. The 
problems of pain and accident, life and death, love and hate, 
recall the talkers roughly to reality. In some lives very little 
happens; others bring up the average of good and evil fortune. 








‘ I 
ne lead monotonous lives, if they only thought 
of their own business, would have little but sordid detail 
to think of; but the women of the agricultural bes 
talk of other people's business, to the great enlargement ; 
their minds and sympathies. Their vote counts for less in 
house than their husbands’ vote, but they try to « peer 
their masters,” and their influence is large. They sway thej 
children, and govern them, on the whole, fairly well, They 
know their characters, and to know our way about four z 
five growing minds in process of a better training than their 
parents ever had is to know—at least in some ways—mora 
thanaman. That delightful poet, “Moira O'Neill,” published 
a short time ago some verses which described an Trish 
peasant woman’s attitude towards her husband. We think 
the instance is typical on this side of the sea also. The poet's 
heroine regards her husband with great affection as a very 
powerful child. Husbands, she explains, must be dealt with 
as children, but children who require great skill in manage 
ment :— 
“For you've got to teach ’em better, and you've got to make 

7em mind, 

And you’ve got to kape ’em aisy all the while.” 

That keeping “aisy” is, of course, a terrible complication, 
fraught with danger, physical as well as mental; but know. 
ledge is power. Human nature is the peasant woman's book, 
and in that book, by dint of much talking, she has learned 
to read more chapters than her husband. Again, the clever 
women of a village generally exercise their minds a little on 
the one intellectual subject free to the illiterate, and that is 
theology. <A village woman will often argue with the parson, 
and sometimes may be able to give the parson points. Asarule 
she is stolidly on the side of moderation; wholly in favour of 
the compromise, about which, of course, she knows nothing 
theoretically. Innovations she does not like, nor has she 
much sympathy with the meeting extremes of evangelicalism 
and sacerdotalism. ‘‘He comes here and he talks,” said a 
woman lately to a friend of the present writer,“ and what he says 
is either Chapel or else it’s Catholic, and I don’t know which; 
but anyhow it’s not Church.”—The remark is comparable to 
that of the squire who declared that a new-comer in the 
village was an “atheist,” and who when he was corrected to 
“ Baptist” cheerfully replied: “Yes; Baptist or atheist, or 
something of the kind.”—Until quite lately the women of 
the upper classes have had very little book-learning; yet how 
many of them have minds exercised to the top of their bent, 
and are able to give a shrewd and original opinion on sub- 
jects about which they have never read. What they have 
learned they have learned from talking. The education of 
women is a fine thing, most of all needed perhaps in the lower 
middle class, whose daughters are protected from the stern 
realities of poverty, and where there is least good talk. 


Books are no substitute for talk. They come out of 
talk and go back into talk. We doubt if reading alone 
ever made “a full man.” It has been said that reading 
is thinking with some one else’s head; but talking is think- 
ing—if we may borrow a simile from the motor-car—with 
two-head power. As a bookworm is to the man of the 
world, so is the silent thinker to the talking thinker. The 
man who does not talk is a stranger upon earth. He does not 
know his fellows, and they do not know him, and those we do 
not know we cannot greatly like. ‘Little do men perceive 
what solitude is, and how far it extendeth; for a crowd is not 
company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but 
a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love.” Yet a man may do 
heroic deeds and never talk at all in our sense of the word, and 
he may be a learned man and never express an opinion on any 
subject of the first consequence. All the same, we agree with 
Bacon that, inasmuch as he is shut up in himself, “ Closeness 
doth impair and a little perish his understanding.” 





CHILDREN’S GUESTS. 


HEN Lord Macaulay was a little boy he was the only 
person in the house to receive Mrs. Hannah More 

when she once made an unexpected call. Feeling that he 
ought to pay her some attention and offer hospitality, he 
asked whether she would “take a glass of old spirits.” He 
subsequently explained that he had noticed that this was the 
form of refreshment usually offered in the stories he had read, 
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and that though he did not exactly know what it meant, he 
felt it to be the right thing to do. 
Next to being one another's guests, children most dearly 


act as hosts and hostesses ; but their feeling in doing 


Jove to 
js not quite the same as that which prompts grown-up 
hospitality. They find so much delight in the addition to 


their society, and in fresh people to play with “all the after- 
* that the “pleasure of their company” is even more 
noon, ° = 

enuine than when the balance of entertainment lies on the 

whole rather with the host than the guests, however genially 

they reciprocate the pleasure of meeting. 

Their hospitality is like a nest within a nest. Houscroom 
and table are provided hy their elders. But they always 
choose the guests, initiate the idea, and issue the invitations, 
f they can by word of mouth. If not, they use the elders as 
secretaries, because writing letters is hard work. They 
never by any chance entertain other children from a sense 
of duty, but solely because they like them. To attempt to 
impose an unwelcome guest upon them is to court certain 
failure. There are children who, however brilliantly they 
may turn out later in life, are not properly appreciated by 
other children, and whom they firmly decline to admit into 
their circle. “And where,” said a kind aunt who was acting 
as temporary parent to a family of small boys and girls, 
“where is your little friend Alfred?” There was a pause; 
and then the cheerful answer was returned: “ We’ve locked 
him up in the garden cellar till he’s fetched !” 

Feasting, as a rule, forms no great part in their ideas of 
entertainment. ‘The typical greedy child of the earlier 
numbers of Punch has ceased to exist, at least among the 
better class of children. They are far more decided as to the 
things which they do not like than as to those which they do, 
and in the latter they indulge with great appreciation, but 
moderately and with discretion. Little girls especially are 
highly particular not to transgress the unwritten rules of 
the table; and if, as they generally do, they happen to 
know that any of their small] guests is under general orders 
not to eat chocolate biscuits or strawberries, they remind 
them of the fact with remorseless memories. “ No, Bessie, you 
mustn't; you'll beill; and then you ‘won't be let’ come again.” 
It is indispensable to the success of this part of the entertain- 
ment that they shall have the room to themselves, and that 
the hostess shall pour out tea. It does not matter if none of 
them care for tea and prefer milk, the tea must be there, 
and a silver teapot and pretty cups. The severest form of 
censure passed on an unsuccessful entertainment is that it 
began “ with a regular schoolroom tea.” They have the right 
instinct for selecting guests. Left to themselves, children 
would never ask a party to meet who would not “go 
together.” If another child happens to accompany its mother 
on a call at a house where the “schoolroom ” is entertaining 
upstairs, the information will be conveyed on the way up 
that the guests are “rather noisy” or “ rather too big,” but 
that the chance comer “mustn’t mind.” Thus the stranger 
enters quite prepared for the company, and the visit passes 
off successfully. 

We are, it is to be feared, greatly behind the Japanese 
in setting our children up with the machinery of social 
amusement. We do not provide them with sets of 
regular stage costume for known characters or with the 
standard toys used on different occasions and anniversaries 
by which, among other devices, the Japanese make their 
children perhaps the happiest in the world, and, by 
general consent, the best tempered. But most houses 
where there are small children have certain set forms of 
entertainment to which their guests always look forward, 
just as “grown-ups” do to A’s shooting or B’s sub- 
tropical garden. It may be a big rocking-horse (which is 
always a steady favourite), or a notably high swing, or a boat, 
or a gymnasium, or a pony to ride on in turns. One of the 
most successful and lasting means of entertainment is a sand- 
pit, which permits sociable house-building, or cave-making, or 
make-believe cooking, and twenty other activities. Children 
will give invitations “to our sand-pit” to select friends with 
as much gravity as their elders would to join a garden party. 
The “noted specialties” at each other's houses may include 
such diverse material for entertainment as a roof, with a trap- 
door leading on to it, toclimb on; a stackyard, with liberty 
to ascend the straw stacks; a hollow tree to play at houses 








in; a pond to fish in; a summer-house, with a fireplace in it 
—a great and prized rarity—in which to light a fire and cook 
toffy; a hayloft; or a punt. Incidental forms of entertain- 
ment, for which special invitations are given, are the new 
litter of puppies, sometimes a new baby, Christmas-trees, 
and hay-making. The possessions in which they take 
the greatest joint interest, whether as hosts or guests, 
are pets. These, however, they never take out with them, 
except they be dogs, which are dragged off and taken 
round to all their acquaintances, for common admiration 
and petting. But the household pets are “passed round” 
from .one visitor to another, each being allowed to 
hold the rabbit, kitten, guinea-pig, or puppy for a strictly 
limited time, till it is somebody else’s turn. 

But beyond all the possibilities of entertaining friends con- 
ferred by possessions, animate or inanimate, lies the delightful 
kingdom of imagination, which the addition of other children’s 
minds enables them to widen without bounds or limits. The 
intercourse of hosts and guests would be really a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul, were it not that for “reason” we 
must substitute “fancy.” Ideas are the main source of their 
delight, and the cleverer and brighter the host children, and 
the quicker and more fanciful their guests, the more inspiring 
does the entertainment become. It is ten to one that the 
former have thought out a whole scheme for the afternoon, 
either of a play or a charade, or of being lost on a desert 
island, or defending a fortress against hosts of robbers. No 
sooner is the scheme disclosed than a dozen improvements, 
amendments, and embellishments are suggested. Every 
drawer which they are allowed access to is turned out, 
costumes are selected, parts chosen, and the whole play 
“goes” at once without rehearsal. Then they require an 
audience, and descend in their long dresses and with flushed 
faces to do it all over again before the elders. “Buffalo 
Bill’s” departure has been a source of unmixed regret. There 
was so much that was suggestive in the various scenes of his 
show that “receptions” on a scale of unprecedented frequency 
were organised by most of the children who went there, to 
re-act their improved versions of the incidents in congenial 
company. One little girl was heard to mention with regret 
her misfortune in not being a real Indian. Pressed as to her 
reasons, she gave as the cause of her envy that if she were a 
real Indian she could keep her paint on, while now she always 
had to wash it off every night in the bath. 

Among the social assets most prized by child guests are 
what are known among themselves as “nice” servants. There 
is always just a suspicion that there may be servants who are 
not “nice.” By this laudatory adjective they mean servants 
who do not mind any amount of noise upstairs, and who 
never say “Don’t” from the time when they leave their 
cloaks in the hall till the sad moment when the dis- 
creet nurse or maid enters and says: “ Miss A and Miss 
B, you are fetched!” this being the invariable formula 
which with them takes the place of the announcement, 
“Mrs. C’s carriage!” Maids who do not object to all the 
doors being left open, everything left on the floor, beds being 
used as gymnasia, and “I spy” and hide-and-seek going 
on in all the parts of the house usually consecrated to the 
domestics, or to storing linen or cans or clothes, are in their 
eyes the pink of perfection, and shining instances of what is 
meant by the phrase, a “valuable servant.” Not that nice 
children ever intend to give trouble. But they love not to 
have the “go” of the afternoon, and the excitement which 
with them is inseparable from entertaining, chilled 
and damped down by commonplace reminders that their 
“occupation” is only temporary. Children who have a 
free and happy home life seldom do anything very out- 
rageous when left to amuse each other in their own way. 
They are perfectly and wholly in earnest to enjoy them- 
selves, but their zeal does not outstrip all bounds. It 
must be admitted that when they have for their guests 
other children who lead a repressed life in their own house, 
the latter sometimes “ go Fantee” in a truly appalling manner 
under the new and unfamiliar sense of liberty. We shall 
never forget the expression on the face of a strict, if fond, 
mother who, on calling to fetch her two most proper little 
girls after an afternoon of unrestricted freedom with some 
youthful hosts and hostesses, saw the younger acting as 
No. 1 ina slide down the banisters; while the other, as was 
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discovered from the shrieks proceeding from upstairs, was 
aiding in holding down a youthful victim in the bathroom 
while the others turned the tap on. 





FIELD NAMES. 
T is a matter for regret that the old field names, with 
which often much of the history of the parish is con- 
nected, should be passing out of remembrance, and that they 
should be preserved less by daily use than by the fact that 
they are enshrined in ancient local maps, in the Enclosure 
Awards and Tithe Schedules. One is struck when studying 
these records by the ingenuity our forefathers displayed in 
devising characteristic epithets whereby to distinguish the 
various “pieces” of ground which constitute the parish. 
Doubtless some of the names, like the “Shaw,” signifying a 
tuft of trees—applied in some instances to a fringe of wood- 
land bordering the high-road—and the “ Knap,” which Bailey 
naively defines to be “the Top of an Hill, or anything that 
sticks out,’ originated spontaneously as it were, and have 
come down from early Saxon days. They have served to lend 
dignity, not only to the spots thus designated, but to the 
families who dwelt near. Plain Tom o’ the Knap became in 
process of time Thomas Knap, under which patent of respect- 
ability he figured in the parish registers. During the six- 
teenth century, particularly after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when so considerable a portion of the Church’s 
possessions fell into lay hands, large tracts of common land 
were enclosed and held in severalty. The occupation passed 
in this way from the lord of the manor to small copyholders, 
and the consequent increase of occupiers would necessitate a 
more particular specification in the holdings and their various 
parts. 

It is probable, therefore, that many of the field names 
date from this period. Occasionally the new lessees would 
call the lands after their own names; a more frequent 
custom, however, was to utilise any convenient natural 
peculiarity. Differences of soil, shape, size, and situation 
were noted, and in the same map may be found the appel- 
lations “ Redlands,” “ Blacklands,” ‘“ White Field,” “ Nettle 
Hill,” “ Pickéd ” or “ Pointed Piece,” and “ Stone-pit Furlong.” 
The presence of clay and green sandstone cropping out in 
unexpected places is marked by “Sandy Furlong” and “ Clay 
Ground.” The “Hither Feeding Ground” has about it an 
archaic ring recalling early settlers, who, if their speech was 
homely, did not lack imagination. “Starve-all Furlong” and 
“Blankett Mead,” the latter denoting soft, woolly pasture, 
convey the nature of the fields they represent with an impres- 
sionist touch ; while homely and unpoetical though the title 
“Pig-trough Bottom” be, it is at least expressive, presenting 
to the mind a picture of the trough-like hollows that cleave 
the sides of the downs, and that are also known among the 
country people as devils’ dykes. Equally apposite is “‘ Honey- 
pot Piece,” which lies in rich, low ground, where the seed 
brings forth abundantly and helps to atone for the meagre 
yield of “Stony Furlong.” A flash of rustic humour which still 
has power to move the labourer to mirth is perceptible in the 
names “Cock,” “Hen,” and “Chick Piece.” They were 
bestowed upon three tracts of arable land of varying size lying 
near one another, and, according to an agriculturist who 
remembers when they were commonly used, they indicate a 
large field, a lesser, and a little one,—father, mother, and child, 
in short. Where natural features, owing to a dull uniformity 
of surface and soil, afford no scope for invention, artificial 
aid is invoked. A building fulfils the double purpose of a 
shelter and a distinguishing term. The “ Sheep-house ” lends 
itself simultaneously to the great, the little, and the middle 
pasture, and we find the homestead following its example in 
the “ Upper Ham Field,” the “ Poor Ham,” and the “ Lower 
Ham.” The farmyard is “ worked for all it is worth,” as the 
American observed when watching Oxford undergraduates at 
play upon “their little river.”  Ramsleaze,” “ Bullock’s 
Bush,” “ Gooselands,” “ Calf Ground,” “ Duck’s Nest Pasture,” 
all find a place in the enumeration. Compounds in which the 
horse plays a part are rarer; the present writer has never 
happened to come across one. Of deeper interest than the 
names embraced in the categories mentioned are those that 
recall associations and events which otherwise would be for- 
gotten. “Gospel Leaze” keeps green the memory of the 
pious lord of the manor who bequeathed certain lands for 





the maintenance of the chantry-priest «f, 9 
village the Abbey of St. iin ples ere. _ 
property there, is remembered only by the nae “St bee 
Close,” and the immunity of the Abbey lands from ti the 
they having been enfranchised at the dissolutio; ie 
the greater monasteries. The moat or fish-pond pay . 
important an adjunct of religious house and manor, would 
unrecognisable in the weedy pond of to-day, upon ae stag 
nant water the ducks rock lazily, were it not that the adjac at 
strip of land, under its title of “Moat Piece,” hands on b 
tradition of past glories. With a meadow called “The But 
which lies outside a Wessex village, tradition has taken i 
practical direction. The name suggests that on this spot w @ 
held the archery practice which local Magistrates as late : 
1541 were bidden by statute to enforce, and it is significant to 
learn in this connection that from time immemorial the youths 
of the parish have exercised a prescriptive right to the field for 
their games and sports. Not only do they play cricket ang 
football in “The Butts,” but they celebrate the Fifth of Novem. 
ber there, and all occasions of national rejoicing. Nor does 
the occupying tenant venture to dispute the claim, although 
it must commend itself but little to him. 5 
Strange legends grow round field names. A certain heathy 
tract, remote und solitary, is known as “ Deadman’s Half,” the 
prefix being a surname that occurs in the parish registers, 
The surface of the field is, in a countryman’s words, “all 
humpy, an’ covered wi’ want [mole] hills an’ emmutt-heaps,” 
The uneven appearance, coupled with the name and the circum. 
stance that the locality is a favourite camping-place for gipsies 
and other “travelling folk,” have bred in the minds of the 
rustics a conviction that “ Dead Man’s Half,” as Chey have it, 
is “the Gips’ buryin’ ground, where they buries one another,” 
“They're bound to die same as we do, an’ who ever heard of a 
gippo bein’ buried in the churchyard?” is the argument 
whereby they support their belief. A dreary road, which the 
wanderers themselves call “The Long Drag,” leads to their 
solitary resting-place. The tradition that was formerly linked 
with “ Blood Close,” by which unsavoury appellation a pasture 
near the Berkshire town of Wantage is represented in the 
Tithe Schedule, has almost, if not quite, died out of remem. 
brance. In the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,” No, 13, 
printed in 1783, Mr. G. Woodward, writing on the subject, 
states that the soil of this field dyed the boots red of those 
persons who crossed it during sunshiny weather. He goes on 
to say that the country people told him that many hundreds of 
years before a great battle between the Saxons and the Danes 
had been fought on the spot, which retained in its name a 
memory of the slain. The writer, however, rejects this theory, 
and believes (for his part) that “Blood Close” was so styled 
because the “loom” just here was of a more purplish tint 
than the surrounding earth. A probable explanation may be 
found in the fact that large shambles formerly existed but a 
short distance from the field, possibly even within its con- 
fines, for “Horn Lane,’ one side of which was bounded 
by a wall composed of bullocks’ horns and hoofs, is only 
separated from the said pasture by the high-road. At one 
time in the history of the town strings of pack-horses, laden 
with supplies of meat, used to be despatched across the downs 
to the distant villages. The tanning of the slaughtered 
animals’ hides was an important industry, of which the name 
“Tanner Street” is the sole survival. The novel structure 
that conferred grace and distinction upon “ Horn Lane” was 
purchased some years ago by a bone merchant, who de- 
molished it and carried away the material that it might be 
ground up and converted into chemical fertiliser. There is a 
grim suggestiveness in passing directly from “ Blood Close” to 
“Hell Furlong,” which is bestowed, so the labourers aver, 
upon bad soil where nothing but weeds will flourish. Yet 
a spark of humour may be struck even from this ill-omened 
designation. It was borne by an enclosure—on a low-lying 
farm—to which a couple of gates that were kept strictly locked 
gave access. The occupier was a little gentle old lady, whose 
piety was seasoned with skrewd common-sense. It was her 
custom to receive reports and pay the men’s wages in a little 
room that communicated by a sash-window with the passage 
of the house along which the farm servants filed. She was 
sitting at the opening, as usual, one evening, when the fogger'’s 
rough head made its appearance. ‘“ Pl'ase, ma’am,” he said, 
thrusting something towards her, “I’ve a-brought ‘ee the 
kays o’ Hell Gate!” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
—All those members of the Unionist party who are true 
to the principles of Free-trade are, indeed, under a debt of 
titude to the Spectator in the present crisis. In all 
the confusion of political action and thought one thing ap- 
ars to be clear, and that is that the question before each 
elector at the next General Election will be this,—Are you in 
favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, or are you not ? Apart 
from conviction, I doubt if there is one Unionist in a thousand 
who would not wish to be on Mr. Chamberlain’s side. Con- 
yinced as I am that Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal would ruin 
the Empire, I am equally convinced of his personal sincerity. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s marvellous and attractive personality 
cannot, I consider, be exaggerated when estimating the 
chances of success of his policy. Already it is obvious 
that, though many Unionists cannot follow Mr. Chamberlain, 
Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists all over the country are 
flocking to his standard. The dissenting Unionists will be 
asked if they intend to be loyal to their party, or to cast in 
their lot with the Home-ruler, the Pro-Boer, the anti-national 
materialist, the village pump politician, the backboneless 
cosmopolitan, the “ passive resister,” and the supporters of a 
thousand-and-one other cranks and fads; whether they 
intend to assist in substituting Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
for Mr, Balfour and Mr. Lloyd-George for Mr. Chamberlain. 
Surely, Sir, the reply is that the question which has been 
pushed to the front by Mr. Chamberlain must be answered 
before all others. After all, should Unionists by their votes be 
instrumental in putting extreme men in office, they may take 
comfort to themselves in remembering that westill have a House 
of Lords where common-sense and patriotism may once again 
save the country from disaster. Further, it is a comfort to 
remember that office and responsibility are frequently a most 
wholesome tonic. Though all Liberal politicians may not 
have the sagacity of a Haldane or a Sir Edward Grey, it is 
hardly conceivable that any Liberal Foreign Minister would 
ever be so logical as to suggest the restoration of the Transvaal 
to the Boers or of the Soudan to the followers of the Mahdi. 
There can be no doubt that, however much Unionist Free- 
traders may admire Mr. Chamberlain, their clear duty is now 
tooppose his policy. If that opposition is conducted in the way 
that Unionists would desire, I believe the success of Free-trade 
and Empire is assured. If the Radical party attack Mr. 
Chamberlain personally in the gross and unfair way they have 
done in the past, I believe their action will recoil on their own 
heads, and the success of a policy which will in reality destroy 
the Empire will be assured. Let us stick to arguments and 
leave alone personalities. Further, Sir, let us not underesti- 
mate the forces against us. If I remember rightly, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, in the closing chapter of the last volume of his 
“History of Our Own Times,” shows that the defeat of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s last Administration was utterly unexpected. 
Most of the papers ever seen in the West Ind clubs were in 
favour of the Government, and the very existence of the cheap 
weekly papers which opposed the then Government and were 
read by the masses seemed to be unknown. In the present 
fight one is struck by the array of better-class periodicals and 
papers on the side of economic fallacies. One cannot, 
therefore, wonder at the attitude of many popular papers. 
The influence of the Press can no more be ignored than the 
activity of the tariff reform lecturers. I am rejoiced to see 
that a reprint of your marvellously prophetic pamphlet is 
appearing in the Daily Mail, though unfortunately that 
paper is on the side of the Protectionists. When, however, 
I see that the Daily Express is to-day (October 6th) com- 
mencing a series of articles apparently in favour of Protection 
by Mr. W. H. Mallock, whose political economy I have 
hitherto regarded as above suspicion, I am more than ever 
impressed by the magnitude of the task before those who 
desire to bring home to the masses the evils that would be 
involved in departing from our present fiscal policy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., KE. M. R. 
(We deal with the duty of Free-trade Unionists elsewhere, 
but may say here that we are confident that though some may 
take two steps instead of one, no really convinced Free-trade 
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Unionist will fail in the end to reach the conclusions arrived 
at by our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator.] 





(To Tak Epiror or Tue “ SpecrTator.”] 

Srr,—In common, I have no doubt, with many other readers 
of the Spectator, I read with interest the article on “The 
Duty of Free-Trade Unionists” in your issue of September 26th, 
seeking for guidance, but, I regret to say, finding none. The 
letters in your last issue from “R. B. L.” and Sir Barrington 
Simeon show that Free-trade Unionists are, indeed, on the 
horns of a dilemma. Were I still in the House of Commons 
I should find it very hard to vote against the present Govern- 
ment, except on the question of Free-trade, and this, we are 
assured, will not be discussed during the present Parliament ; 
but being only an ordinary voter, I would rather consider the 
question from the point of view of an outsider. During the 
life of the present Parliament, it seems to me, there is nothing 
to be done, except, of course, to use the little, if any, influence 
one may have in favour of Free-trade; but at the next 
General Election what is one to do? With the exception of 
Free-trade, I have nothing whatever in common with the 
Radical party; and even if a Ministry could be formed, as 
you, Sir, suggest, with Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and 
Mr. Haldane as the leading spirits, the Radical rank-and-file 
is so strong that it is bound to haxe a preponderating voice in 
the party. Anyhow, the risk of there being in power a 
Radical party, I will not say controlled, but influenced by, 
men like Mr. Lloyd-George, is too great for me, at all events, 
to care to take it. On the other hand, am I to vote for a 
Ministry pledged toa policy Iabhor? I am absolutely con- 
vinced in my own mind that Protection, whether you call it 
retaliation or Colonial preference or what not, is a ruinous 
policy for this country to pursue. I may be utterly wrong, 
but, right or wrong, holding the views I do, I cannot bring 
myself to vote for Protection. I fear there is nothing to do, 
then, but not vote at all. I hate the idea of this apparently 
cowardly retreat, but in the circumstances I cannot see what 
other course a Unionist Free-trader can honestly follow.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Witson NosBLe. 

Tangley Park, Guildford. 

[We sympathise strongly with our correspondent’s doubts 
and difficulties, but we feel that when the General Election 
comes his duty will be to vote for Free-trade, and that in the 
end he will realise this to be the case. At every General 
Election there is one question which dominates all others, 
and controls the Government which comes into power as the 
result of the Election. In the present case it will be Free- 
trade or Protection. If Free-trade wins, as we feel certain 
that it will, the mandate of the electors will be to safeguard 
Free-trade, and no subversive or ultra-Radical legislation need 
be feared.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 
[To Tig EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow a humble student with no old or new 
fangled label to suggest succinct replies to the pertinent ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Haldane in the Spectator of October 3rd ? 


“ How,” he asks, “ under a universal Free-trade system,” should 
we “have been able to retain the lead of” Germany and the 
United States in resources and population? The sudden reversal 
of the fiscal conditions of the United Kingdom relative to foreign 
countries caused a stream of emigrants to leave our shores. The 
agricultural capabilities of our lands were restricted, indifferent 
lands lay fallow or were put to pastures, and this dislocation of 
industrial spheres of activity—which a universal resort to free 
exchanges would have averted—caused some of our best men to 
go out to swell the numbers and enrich the peoples of America. 
Population cannot increase in the absence of the means of sub- 
sistence. And if the working element of a country languishes, 
its resources naturally tend towards stagnation and decay. This 
displacement of economic conditions must be more severely felt 
and become more pronounced the more we send out coal, ships, 
and machinery to assist foreign countries to consolidate their 
manufacturing equipments, 

The second question is,——How does Mr. Balfour arrive at the 
conclusion that our position in neutral markets is becoming worse, 
and is to be bettered by retaliation? It is difficult to find 
statistics relating to exports to non-protected markets, but on 
reference to our total exports to all foreign markets I find 
(aceounts of trade and navigation) that whereas in 1890 our 
exports amounted to £230,000,000, in 1902 they are less, and show 
a decline of some £666,000. Now as against this the outcome of 
the produce of foreign labour imported into the United Kingdom, 
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which amounted to £63,000,000 in 1890, in 1902 figures at 
£99,000,000, or an “increase” of, roughly, £36,000,000! ‘This 
is a sufficiently dismal disclosure. Whether retaliation can 
prove effectual or not, it is a reasonable assumption that it is a 
method to arrest the development of those colossal combinations 
and Cartels whose operations enable them, by manipulations of 
their home markets, to elbow us out in neutral places, other 
things being equal. No such Combines can be worked in a country 
where the home market is fiscally defenceless. We need not 
assume that retaliation would require to be carried to its logical 
conclusion with many nations. Conceivably it may be needed for 
none. Its deterrent effect would suffice. 

Take the case of the now defunct sugar-bounties. Sir 
Edward Grey’s Committee unanimously recommended the 
abolition of these,—not on the narrow ground of our West 
Indian Colonies, but because they considered that they were 
a derogation from the principles of Free-trade. The mere 
threat of reprisals brought the powerful bounty-paying nations 
to reason. If this happened in one case, why not anticipate 
similar success in respect of other manufactures whose 
production and distribution are governed by equally artificial 
and concocted conditions? India put on countervailing duties 
without leading to any hostile fiscal action. I have just learnt 
that Russia is an exception. She promulgates a duty on 
Indian tea. As India takes far more of Russian oil, the elements 
of reprisal are ready to hand. Of course, the objection would be 
that in order to safeguard the interests of Indian tea-planters you 
are going to mulct the Indian oil consumer. But Russian states- 
men have shown themselves pretty astute. A timely despatch 
expressing the determination of India to retaliate will, I take it, 
re-establish the equilibrium. Excuse this digression. 


Mr. Haldane ends by asking four other questions. I need not 
recapitulate them; your readers will find them in your last issue: 


(1) It is true that protecting countries are increasing their 
imports in both manufactured and semi-finished articles. 
But they are not taking them from us. To foreign coun- 
tries in 1890 we exported, in round figures, £197,000,000 ; 
in 1902 only £174,000,000. Is this what Mr. Haldane calls 
“on the average fully holding our own”? And this 
serious retrogression is in spite of our increased popula- 
tion! It is true as free importers we do possess certain 
advantages. ‘These, however, are more than countered 
by specific treaties that protecting countries have with 
each other for the entry of special goods (which we neither 
produce nor make) under more favourable conditions than 
those vouchsafed to our exports, and, let me repeat, by the 
subtle operation of Trusts and Cartels. 


(2) It is the fact that to neutral countries we send more; but 
if reference be made to these, it will be seen that they are 
in fancy and specialised forms of manufacture, the markets 
for which are relatively uncertain and precarious. It would 
be interesting to know whether France and Germany’s 
exports to these very neutral markets during the last 
twelve years do not show an equally marked increase. 


Protection pure and simple would, I admit, be a poor and 
much-to-be-deprecated form of neutralising disadvantages. 
but it is a reasonable inference that the Damoclean sword 
of retaliation would suffice to induce others to make for the 
goal of Free-trade or its purlieus! 


(8 


— 


(4) Defective methods obviously account for a good deal. 
But whether improved and efficient methods would alone 
enable us to maintain some sort of equality of position in 
the absence of reciprocal advantages, of fair if not 
unlimited access to large and growing markets, is just 
the problem for statesmanship, aided by mature public 
opinion, to solve; or our workmen must take Cobden’s 
advice, get together £20 and expatriate themselves—or 
become “passive resisters.” When artificially cheapened 
wares are by pretty general consent jockeying us out of our 
last refuge, the home market, it is a melancholy amuse- 
ment to see Mr. Haldane quoting with approval Professor 
Wagner,and adding ‘The hindrances operate evenly, and 
the advantage lies with us.” On this computation we 
should encourage the foreigner to pile on the agony of 
Trusts, tariff barriers, so that the advantages may increase 
and multiply! If this state of things and the prospects 
of narrowing markets and “diminishing returns” appeal 
to my friend Mr. Haldane’s gifted mind, his economic faith 
in the potency for good of our fiscal régime must be robust 
indeed ! 


—I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp Sassoon. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—In your editorial note on Mr. Haldane’s letter in the 
Spectator of October Srd you remark that you wish it were 
possible for the leaders of the tariff reform movement to 
answer his searching inquiries. It is possible that some one 
who speaks with weight may do so, in which case I beg you 
to consign this letter to the waste-paper basket. Should it 
not be so, perhaps you would, with your usual sense of fair 
play, allow me to state the case for the other side. There is 
hardly a proposition in the whole letter which does not appear 
to me to be open to question, but out of respect to your 
space I will confine myself to the categorical questions which 


rai 
Mr. Haldane has asked. I quote them verbatim, so that J 
may not misrepresent him :— 


(1) “Are not the protecting countries in their efforts to devel, 
their export trade on the whole largely increasin “t 
import trade in both manufactured and unmanufact H 
material, and do we not as Free-traders possess nineteen . 
as against outside protecting countries in the competiti : 
for this kind of market?” 'Theanswer to both questions is 
“No.” The protecting countries are not increasing theis 
import of manufactured materials. The evidence of all 
figures points to the opposite conclusion. The effect of the 
shrinkage has been to reduce British exports of manu- 
factured materials to such countries from £87,000,000 in 
1880 to £76,000,000 in 1902. As to the increase ‘of the 
import of raw material in protected countries, it is not a 
matter in which we as Free-traders possess an advantage 
We have no raw material of any importance to export, says 
only coal, which furnishes £27,000,000 out of a total of 
£31,000,000, the rest being insignificant items of Wool 
china, clay, &c. This large export of coals is open is 
several objections. It is using up our own supply, and it 
is helping our rivals to manufacture against us. But 
even if the trade were an excellent one, it does not appear 
to depend in any way upon our adoption of a Free-tradg 
policy. I hope that this covers all the ground of Mr, 
Haldane’s first query. 


(2) “In the case of non-protecting countries, is not our advan. 
tage strikingly apparent?” ‘he answer to thisis “No.” If 
we can be undersold in our own home market, it follows 
a fortiori that we can be undersold in a neutral market, 
The protected countries which displaced our home indus. 
tries to the extent of £100,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods last year can, and do, compete successfully with our 
goods in a neutral market. Is it a tenable proposition that 
foreign manufactured imports could rise 50 per cent. in the 
last twenty years in this country, but that our goods have 
a “striking advantage” at a distance? It is true that our 
trade in neutral non-protecting markets (excluding India) 
has increased by £33,000,000 in twenty-two years, but the 
trade of Germany and America has increased in a more 
rapid ratio during the same period in the same markets, 


(3) “Should the answer turn out to be negative, how is Pro. 
tection todo anything but hamper us still further?” In the 
first place, it would go some way towards securing our home 
market for our home industries, and so find investment for 
British capital and work for British labour. We strive 
hard, and would even go to war, to preserve some market 
worth a few millions at the end of the earth, and we have 
a market of £100,000,000 at home which we have allowed 
to pass away from us. I do not say that it could all be 
recovered, but I believe that much of it could. In the 
second place, we should by Protection have a means of 
bargaining by which we might do something towards 
making a breach in the walls which surround us. We 
might, for example, relax a duty on wines or silks in ex- 
change for a corresponding relaxation in woollens or iron. 
If these two factors increased the volume of our output, it 
would sink the price of that commodity, and so give us an 
advantage in neutral markets. 

(4) “ Whenever an examination of our competition in neutral 
markets discloses indications of backwardness, is there not 
also direct evidence that this is due to defect in method?” 
This may be, and no doubt is, so in special cases, each of 
which can in turn be rectified. This must be done whether 
the country adopts Free-trade or Protection. But under- 
lying that is the permanent consideration already mentioned, 
that the trade which has a secure home market has in 
some ways an advantage in export over an unprotected 
rival. Surely the fact that in eleven years British manu- 
factured exports decreased 34 per cent., while those of 
Germany under high Protection increased 354 per cent, 
and those of America under higher Protection still 174 per 
cent., is a final and absolute proof of this. 


These, then, are Mr. Haldane’s four test questions which “go 

to the heart of the matter.” I cannot see that they are very 

damaging to the cause which I believe is the right one. 

—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR Conan DOoYLe. 
Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square. 


[We cannot repeat here the arguments often used by us 
in reply to contentions similar to or identical with those of 
Sir Edward Sassoon or Sir Conan Doyle, but if Mr. Haldane 
thinks fit to send us a reply to these letters we shall be 
delighted to publish it—Ep. Spectator. | 





“DUMPING”’—AND THE “DUMPER.” 

[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Nothing in the present tariff controversy is of more 
importance than that all the issues involved should be 
seriously considered. I venture to call the attention of your 
readers to some extracts from the Times of November 14th, 
1902. They do not altogether vindicate the Prime Minister's 








opinions (as expressed in his recent pamphlet) with regard 
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the commercial advantages resultant from a freedom 


to 5 Be in the “war of tariffs”; (2) the increased com- 
rb stability producible by the policy of Protection; 


2 ” 
(3) the causes and profits of “ dumping” :— 

“ Berlin, November 13. 
al which was recently presented to the Imperial 
he Commercial Treaties Association with reference 
to the tariff question is published this evening...... The 

ciation, which has only been in existence for two years, 
ei 17,000 members and 19,000 adherents, who almost all 
ae to the industrial and mercantile classes. .... . They 
ive employment to about 1,500,000 persons, on the earnings of 
hom it is estimated that 8,500,000 persons depend, so that the 
bi ciation may actually be said to represent the econonvic interests 
rar 000,000 persons [the italics are mine]. Regarding the 
of sent economic condition of Germany, the memorial speaks 
ag ‘For two and a half years the whole economic 


The memori 
Chancellor by t 


Ae sete has been in a condition which bears the character 
of a crisis. Although this crisis did not originate solely in the 


inty with regard to commercial policy ...... that un- 
— has, nevertheless, beyond the possibility of a doubt 
contributed to intensify and prolong the crisis. A satis- 
tate of things will not be restored until the element of 
stability and security has been introduced into our commercial 
relations with foreign countries. For, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable export trade which is still conducted under the pro- 
tection of the existing treaties of commerce, German industry in 
its most productive branches is suffering from want of employ- 
ment in a high degree, from widespread want of work for those 
whom it employs, and from reduction of wages. The spirit of 
enterprise is practically extinct, new plant is hardly anywhere 
being acquired, and manufacturing premises are hardly anywhere 
being extended. Moreover, the efforts of employers at least to 
keep their works going have resulted, especially in the case of 
syndicated industries, in the exportation of large portions of 
their productions at unprecedently low prices, a procedure which, 
if it were to last much longer, must inflict the gravest damage upon 


greatly 
factory § 


the German economic body and entail consequences which would | 


exercise a prejudicial influence for decades. The present melancholy 
situation has, therefore, a significance which is not merely transitory 
but which is of decisive importance for the whole future of Germany 
asa world-Power” ..... The memorialists reiterate their pro- 
found conviction that the decline of confidence on the part of the 
industry and commerce of Germany with regard to the economic 
future imperatively demands a course of action which will secure 
that commercial relations with foreign countries shall be re- 
arranged in good time, and that this rearrangement shall not be 
made to depend upon the accident of an Agrarian majority in the 
present Reichstag or upon the political difficulties which the 
Parliamentary treatment of so comprehensive a measure as the 
tariff scheme encounters. ‘They, therefore, urgently request that, 
in view of ‘the present altogether intolerable situation,’ the 
existing treaties of commerce should be prolonged for ten, or at 
least for five years, and they incidentally observe that a mere 
prolongation from year to year would simply be tantamount to 
the proclamation of ‘a crisis in permanence.’ ..... This policy 
would have the further advantage of securing the abandonment 
of those measures of reprisal which have been prepared by other 
countries in consequence of the action of Germany. .... . By 
adopting this course the Government would avoid the election 
ery of ‘for or against an increase in the price of the necessaries 
of life’ and would raise the issue of ‘commercial treaties as 
against a war of tariffs’—an issue upon which the verdict of the 
German people could not be doubtful.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., EH: CG. F. 





THE INDIAN PRESS ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The tariff reformers claim to be the only true Im- 
perialists. It might be expected, therefore, that they would 
give some heed to Indian opinions upon their proposals. 
In point of fact,they apparently proceed upon the assump- 
tion that India, so far from having any opinions, has no 
right to have them. It must be said, however, that this 
attitude is not peculiar to the Protectionists; nor, indeed, 
is it a new thing for the British public entirely to ignore 
India in its discussions of Imperial problems. To the home- 
staying Briton India exists for the purpose of supplying the 
Empire with pageantry. His interest in India ceases so 
soon as “the tumult and the shouting dies.” Beyond an 
academic and lifeless debate in the House of Lords, India’s 
case has received very scant attention in the prevailing 
tariff discussion. You could not permit me in this letter to 
set forth even the outline of that case. But you may be 
interested to know what are the views of the Indian 
Press, Amongst Anglo-Indian papers, the only one that 
supports “the Chamberlain proposals” is the Englishman of 
Culeutta; but this is more than balanced by the strong 
Free-trade attitude of Capital, a Calcutta commercial 
weekly of considerable authority. The Z%mes of India takes a 


the Anglo-Indian dailies, is decidedly against Mr. Chamberlain, 
while the Civil and Military Gazette (Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
old paper) has scouted the new scheme from the first. I do 
not know of any native paper of recognised position which 
supports the Birmingham proposals, The native Press, on 
the whole, leans to Protection on behalf of indigenous indus- 
tries, but it recognises that India would gain nothing from 
a scheme primarily designed for the benefit of Colonial food- 
stuffs.—I am, Sir, &ce., AN ANGLO-INDIAN, 
Lahore. 





AN AUSTRALIAN FREE-TRADE VIEW. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Perhaps some of your readers may be interested in 
seeing the view expressed in the following letter received a 
few days ago from an Australian Free-trader.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haroip Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club. 
6 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 





“Thank you very much for the Mosely Commission Report 
and Report of.the Trade-Union Congress, which have just come to 
hand. Since I asked for them you have had the Chamberlain 
splash, which I hope (and believe) you will be able to survive. 
Doubtless you will come out of the contest benefited by the 
| exercise, but the evil effects will be felt more here. The Free- 
| trade cause in Australia was making good headway, but Pro- 
tectionists, magnifying the significance of the preferential trade 
suggestions, are howling furiously that England is reverting to 
Protection. This may retard our progress. The position in 
Australia is shortly this. Free-traders will give English manu- 
factured goods free entrance. Protectionists will coquet with the 
| preferential trade proposals for the purpose of dishing the Free- 
traders by the introduction of a compromise policy. Then when 
| the General Elections are over in December (or March) they will 

break off all negotiations with England, and go straight for a 
policy that will exclude English goods. Let England make no 
mistake. There is more importation from England than from 
any other country, and the local manufacturers fear her more 
in consequence. Imperial unity has more to expect from the 
| Free-traders than from such people as these, who subordinate 
| everything to their own hand.” 








| FREE-TRADE SYDNEY AND PROTECTIONIST 
MELBOURNE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In connection with the interesting figures adduced by 
your correspondent, Mr. J. Russell Gubbins, in the Spectator 
of September 26th, showing that while in Protectionist 
| Victoria between 1889 and 1900 there was an actual 
| decrease in the number of factories, though, no doubt, an 
| increase of some five thousand in the number of hands 
| employed, in Free-trade New South Wales there was an 
increase of over a hundred and fifty in the number of 
factories, and of over fourteen thousand in the number 
of hands employed, I should like to cite an instance 
illustrative of the manner in which the two systems operated 
respectively to bring about such results as this. When 
in Sydney in 1895 I happened to hear that Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, of Port Sunlight, were about to establish soap- 
works in that city, and subsequently I had some conver- 
sation on the subject with Mr. Gray, their business manager 
there. He told me that a few years earlier the firm had pro- 
posed opening an agency in Australia for the sale of thei 
soap, and had sent their agent in the first place to Melbourne. 
The Protective tariff, however, made the profitable sale of 
English soap in Victoria impossible, and consequentiy 
the agency was transferred to Sydney. After a few 
thousand pounds’ worth of soap had been disposed of 
there, the question, of course, next arose as to the most 
profitable form of remittance to England for the funds in 
hand; and it was soon discovered that the best thing that 


could be done with them would be to buy cocoanuts from the : 


islands, to extract the oil, and to send it to Port Sunlight to 
be made into soap. Thus, in the very first instance, tue 
important trade between Sydney and the islands was fostered. 
From this, again, there soon followed the further project of 
establishing soap-works in Sydney itself, and using the cocoa- 
nut oil there, a project which, I understand, has since bescn 
carried out. This instance, I think, bears out effectually Mr, 
Haldane’s contention that every effort to extend an expor’ 
trade must develop in the same degree in which it itself 





somewhat Balfourian course; but the Pioneer, the chief of ali 


succeeds some import trade; and, conversely, that the absence 
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of restrictions on imports must promote pari passu with the 
latter the increase of manufactures and exports.—I am, Sir, 
&e., WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 
Largs. 
[Of course. Leave trade alone, and it will look after and 
develop itself much more effectually than can any set of 
legislative enactments.—Eb. Spectator. | 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL PROPOSALS AND 
COLONIAL OPINION. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I do not profess to have studied scientifically the 
thorny question of Free-trade or Protection. But during the 
past few years I have travelled much, and conversed freely 
with intelligent Colonists from every clime. On one point, 
therefore, I feel I can speak, and that with authority,—namely, 
the way a Colonial regards the bond of union between him- 
self and the Mother-country. Unhesitatingly he will say that 
what binds the Colonies to the Mother-country are the ties of 
blood. This may be a sentimental bond, but perhaps for that 
very reason it is all the stronger. The distant Colonist is 
proud of having the effigy of the Omn. Britt. Rex on his 
coinage and postage-stamps. He feels with satisfaction that 
he is indeed a member of a glorious family,—that Empire on 
which the sun never sets. When misfortunes fell thick and 
fast on the Mother-country four years ago, her sons from 
every clime—men from beyond the St. Lawrence, the Murray, 
and the Irrawaddy—fiocked to her assistance, each eager to 
make her cause his own, and to share with her the burdens of a 
mighty struggle. In amazement the world suddenly awaked 
to the fact of how strong were these unseen ties of blood 
between England and her Colonies, and how great the sense 
of duty and patriotism of her children from over the seas. 
The recent Boer War did more to strengthen the union 
between parent-State and child than years of legislation will | 
ever succeed in doing. Juggling with tariffs and tinkering 
with Customs may only result in fretting and straining this 
most precious bond of kinship. It will hardly at best increase 
it. Looking, too, at the Colonies of other nations (where not 
infrequently vast sacrifices are made by the Mother-country, 
and where too often a very one-sided tariff bolsters up the ties 
of blood), I cannot see that they are any more prosperous and 
contented than our own, nor that these artificial methods have 
in any way tended to draw parent and child closer together.— 
Tan, Sir, &e., H. A. M. 
Natal. 


[In spite of all that has been said to support the plea “ No 
preference, no Empire,” we are certain that our correspondent 
is right when he tells us that the men of the free nations over- 
sea love the Empire and the Motherland, and will stand by 
them, not because they think they are going to get something 
out of the connection, but because they feel the tie of blood. 
What they want is not the “tied-house” Imperialism Mr. 
Chamberlain is offering them, but freedom within a free 
Empire, and a union which is without constraint.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





PINEAPPLES AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I venture to suggest to our friends who desire to pro- 
tect British industry against the unfair competition of the 
foreign producer an object to which their energies might be 
directed with signal success. Pineapples are grown in the 
Tropics by the cheapest and lowest kind of black labour, the 
climate is such that if you tickle the ground with a hoe it 
smiles with a pineapple, and the soil is so fertile that this 
fruit is sold in the streets of every country town in England 
at a ridiculously small price. Now pineapples can be quite 
well grown in this country, and those so grown are, as we all 
know, infinitely better than the Tropical fruit. They require in- 
cessant attention (labour), glasshouses (incidentally encourag- 
ing our dying glass trade), and coal (thus consuming more of 
that much-debated commodity at home). Each of these items 
means, of course, additional employment to our starving multi- 
tudes. On a Protectionist view my case seems irrefragable. 
Let the import of pineapples be forbidden. I think it might be 
still better if there were a further enactment that every family 


grown pineapple had been consumed in each calendar mo 
—I am, Sir, &e., Hues Pia 
Red Barns, Coatham, Redcar. 
[To make Mr. Hugh Bell’s proposal in the fashion, he shoul 
add to it, “in the interests of the working man,” a correspond 
ing reduction in the duty on champagne. If the working 





man then lost 983 farthings on his pineapples, he might oa} 
100; farthings on his champagne.—Ep. Spectator.] —— 





POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND PROTECTIoy, 
(To Tre EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"] 

Srr,—I am much surprised to find how little the English 

public realises the fact that a very large number of fu, 

seeing people in the protected Colonies have been striving 

for years at great cost to themselves to urge on their 

fellow-countrymen the adoption of Free-trade. Of the 

material advantages of Free-trade over Protection {op 
the majority, especially in Colonies where millions of fe, 

tile acres lie fallow for lack of capital, I need not hor 

speak, but there is one evil of Protection which cannot be 

adequately realised—though it is generally admitted—by 

those who have not actually lived under a Protective tariff. 

and I would entreat all those who know how bad it is to exert 
themselves to paint it in its true colours for the British 

public. I refer to the political corruption Protection entails 

and the social corruption which is a necessary consequence, 
I beg for room in your valuable space in which to illustratg 
the subtilty of the evil. Here is a small manufacturer whose 
industry suddenly becomes enormously profitable because ong 
political party has imposed a new tariff. He has been ay 
upright man, and, let us say, religious. Seeing the oppor. 
tunity of making money, not only for himself but for his 
friends, he offers to those connected with him the chance of 
ashare in the gain. The small private fortunes of his wife, 

his spinster sisters, his maiden aunts, and the earnings of old 
family servants are put into this most profitable investment, 
To enlarge his business he needs more capital. He forms a 
company, and, because of his personal uprightness and the 
excellent chance of gain, his own friends invest as well as the 

public,—clergymen, University Professors, and women of 

fortune. Where before he employed one hundred operatives 

he now employs five hundred, who enter young and learn that 
trade and no other. In a few years a General Election comes 
on, and the opposite party threaten to reduce the tariff. Con. 
ceive the situation! Not only his own ruin, but the ruin of 
all dear to him and all who have trusted him, stares him in 
the face. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred, after they have 
used all fair means to fight the opposite party, and find them 
insufficient, begin in this terrible situation to deceive them. 
selves.. They refuse to admit that, having taken the risk, 
they ought, if fairly beaten, to take the consequences. The 
claims of their operatives, their relatives, and their friends are 
for ever on their lips. They argue that justice, charity, and 
religion compel them to resort to measures they would have 
hitherto deemed unworthy. Local newspapers are subsidised, 
and the subsidy kept secret; unbusinesslike clergymen are 
talked over, and by gifts to the Church are persuaded to 
preach Protection. Slanders against men of the opposite 
party are greedily caught up and exaggerated. The women 
of their families, whose imaginations are heated by private 
talk and public prints, find themselves unable to treat 
any member of the opposite party with civility or common 
charity. Finally, the formerly upright manufacturer, by 
gradual descent, finds himself, in common with others of his 
class, pouring money into the coffers of unprincipled poli- 
ticians, pledged, if of the one party, to maintain the tariff, 
if of the other party, to thwart the proposals of their own 
leaders. This picture is not overdrawn. Now mark, we 
began with a good man, even a religious man. This is how 
the dry rot enters social life. The surface of society remains 
unchanged ; it is very respectable. ‘Chis man does not lose 
his reputation because these actions, to be successful, must be 
secret. His wife, let us say, isa saint. He either confides a 
coloured account of these measures to her, to which affection 
and interest lead her to try to conform her conscience, or he 
does not confide the secret to her, and the family relation 
is impaired. But when he takes his son into partnership 





in the kingdom should produce a certificate that one English- 


he must, alas! confide in him. At every election his 
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: ion is ter; his wealth is greater; and 
see neo'y pages epidly becoming the richest, and 
ane wt influential, in the country. Every year in a pro- 
Tr ntry the Free-traders tend, by comparison, to become 
une “it Protectionists richer and more unscrupulous. It 
worn well worth while for any of your readers acquainted 
i cific facts bearing out my remarks to take the trouble 
i: cr them ; while any who believe that Englishmen, 
arr England become Protectionist, would escape this moral 
= would confer a favour by giving any valid argument in 
ort of their belief. For myself, having lived in a pro- 
pe Colony, I firmly believe that should England adopt 
ces to-morrow, ten years hence the position would 
be that just described.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
FREE-TRADER AND IMPERIALIST. 
Our correspondent states with force and clearness one of 
the strongest possible arguments against Protection. Pro- 
tection gives men a fierce material interest in maintaining a 
articular form of legislation, and makes it impossible for 
them to judge coolly and fairly whenever the tariff by which 


they live is involved.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[ 


MR. BALFOUR’S STRATEGY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin—In your article on Mr. Balfour’s strategy in the 
Spectator of October 3rd you write:—“ Mr. Balfour should 
have asked himself: ‘Is it possible that Lord George 
Hamilton and the other Free-traders would be in any way 
affected by the knowledge of Mr. Chamberlain's resignation ? 
If so, 1am bound to impart to them that knowledge, and not 


to let them act in the dark.’” You yourself answer the 
question for him in the negative. On p. 518 in an editorial 
note you write :—“ Those convinced Imperialists and Unionists 


kmew from knowledge gained inside the Cabinet what 
were Mr. Balfour’s views on the fiscal question, and 
they shaped their course of action accordingly.” In your 
desire to impute “weakness or adroitness” to Mr. Balfour 
you seem to have forgotten when making the charge that Mr. 
Balfour's pamphlet had been in the hands of the members 
of the Cabinet for a month before the resignation of these 
Ministers took place, and that pamphlet you described on 
September 19th as “the manifesto of a convinced, though 
very cautious, Protectionist.” If you are correct in your 
opinion regarding the pamphlet, and if Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Ritchie are Free-traders by conviction, then, accord- 
ing to your own showing, they were bound to send in their 
resignations. Their knowledge or ignorance of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation could have no effect on their action, and 
so the tone and arguments of your article seem hardly 
justified. In fact, your two leading articles are some- 
what surprising to one who looks to see in your pages 
men and measures discussed with moderation and fairness 
—ie, without screaming—and they suggest the reflection 
that you are wildly angry with Mr. Balfour for saving the 
situation. The Prime Minister’s “lead,” which you deride, 
has closed up the ranks of the party, as the results of the 
Sheffield Conference show. You say of such a lead: “ Ce n'est 
pas magnifique, and also ce n'est pas la guerre.” That is as 
it may be. It certainly partakes of the nature of ‘“ warlike 
operations.” It keeps the enemy out of the citadel, and 
though you think the affairs of the nation would be 
safer in the hands of a moderate Liberal Government, 
very many of your readers see no chance of such a Govern- 
me:.t, and agree rather with Sir Barrington Simeon that the 
next Government will be extremely Radical, and that when the 
General Election comes, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man stands outside his tabernacle and cries, “ Who is on 
my side?” the controlling voices to answer his call will be 
those of the Home-ruler-, Disestablishers, “ passive resisters,” 
et hoc genus omne ; and it seems we must now expect to find 
the Spectator in its weekly pages also making shrill reply, 
“Et moi, aussi!” This is very sad to find for those who, 
like the writer of this letter, have been for many years appre- 
ciative readers of your pages.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. GERARD SMITH. 

[We publish this letter because we desire, as our readers 
know, to give the fullest hearing to the other side. We cannot, 
however, say that we are in any way moved by our correspon- 
dent’s argument. Our point was that, even though Mr. Ritchie, 








Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh would 
probably not have altered their decision, Mr. Balfour ought to 
have treated them with the same candour and openness with 
which he apparently did treat the Duke of Devonshire. We 
know from Lord George Hamilton’s letter that they would 
have preferred to know all the facts: they were entitled to 
hear them, and did not hear them. That is why we contend 
that Mr. Balfour did not treat them fairly, and so did an 
injury to the best traditions of our public life—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The astonishing letter written by the Prime Minister 
to the Duke of Devonshire on his retirement from the 
Ministry seems to have provoked less criticism than it ought 
to have elicited from the organs of the daily Press,—a fact 
not pleasant to the pride of Englishmen. That such a letter 
could be written, and written for publication, by the first 
Minister of the Crown is something of a revelation. That 
party newspapers of the baser sort should re-echo Mr. Balfour’s 
scoldings with added shrillness in the tone, and describe his 
“acerbity ” as “not unnatural in the circumstances,” was, no 
doubt, to be expected; that even the Times, which has some 
feeling for the decorum of public life, should, under the 
pressure of party feeling, tone its censure down to the remark 
that the correspondence is “ painful reading” is not unintelli- 
cible; but why should not the unfettered Press denounce as 
it deserves the astonishing manner of Mr. Balfour's letter? 
Not in its language, although, suitably enough, that lacks all 
elevation, is the grievous fault to be discerned, but in the plan 
and motive of it. With great self-denial, the Duke of Devon- 
shire had consented to stand by Mr. Balfour in spite of great 
personal divergence of view, and had even separated himself 
from his immediate political entowrage in order to avoid a 
rupture that would embarrass Mr. Balfour’s Government. A 
greater sacrifice of feeling could hardly be demanded of any man. 
Mr. Balfour thereupon, apparently failing to realise how in- 
tense the strain was which the exigency of his demands had 
put upon his principal supporter, gave another turn to the 
screw and snapped the bond. Then, when he has to deal with 
the consequences of his own act, he heaps acrid reproaches 
upon his ex-colleague, and utilises as his most effective point 
this very fact, converted into a vitriolic accusation, that the 
Duke had been so complacent and had gone so far in the 
direction of supporting the Premier against his own judgment. 
We all know that there is a class of people whom it is more 
dangerous to befriend than to injure, but they are an un- 
worthy company; and when the Prime Minister of England 
discovers himself amid their ranks it is time for decent folk 
to give expression to the horror natural and proper to the 
occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon. 
Cocoa Tree Club, 64 St. James’s Street, S.W. 





“A GERMAN’S APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH.” 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Many of your readers will have read with deep satis- 
faction your remarks in the Spectator of October 3rd on Pro- 
fessor Mommsen’s appeal to Englishmen. Indeed, many of 
us are ready to go furtner than you, and to refuse the 
proferred olive-branch, in the reality of which we have good 
reason to disbelieve. Even if Professor Mommsen is sincere’ 
in his desire for a reconciliation, do not let it be supposed 
that in this respect he represents more than a fraction of his 
countrymen. The hatred of England is deep-seated in the 
German people, and nothing but motives of policy can induce 
them to conceal it. But grant his sincerity, grant the tardy 
repentance of the Germans, grant the sincerity of their wish 
to co-operate with England,—are we going to forget? While 
the present generation survives is an alliance to be possible 
with a nation which, from the highest to the lowest, circulated 
and believed the foulest slanders against our Army? Few 
things have contributed more to the discredit of Mr. Balfour's 
Government in the minds of thoughtful Unionists than his miser- 
able subservience (no matter from what motives it sprang) to 
German policy. Butevensupposing we could forgive and forget, 
there are other reasons why we should hold aloof, and stand 
by our natural allies. In the course of the next ten or twenty 
years there are two events which are nearly certain to happen. 
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On the death of the present Emperor of Austria the German 


provinces of Austria will unite with the German kingdom 


That will add three hundred and fifty thousand admirable 


soldiers to the German Army, and the German preponder- 
ance on the Continent will be increased to that amount. 


Secondly, there is little doubt that a naval war between 


Germany and America is only a matter of time. The designs 
of Germany on South America have long been patent to 
American statesmen, and Americans of all shades of politics 
are united in a deep-seated hatred of Germany, and in a 
resolve to keep her out of South America at all costs. 
There was a time when the impolitic improvidence of Mr. 
Balfour made Americans fear that they would have us to deal 
with as well as Germany; but the real feeling of the country 
has been expressed in a manner which it is impossible to mis- 
understand, and that fear has passed away. But let us see to 
it that it has passed for ever. Americans are our kinsfolk. 
Wonderfully unlike us as they are in many respects, they 
nevertheless speak the same language, enjoy the same tradi- 
tions, and have adopted in some degree the same political 
institutions. More than this, they are our natural heirs in 
the progress of civilisation. They inherit our pluck, our 


tenacity and our sense of morality, our national conscience. 
It is to America that in the future distressed nationalities will 
look for sympathy and aid, and there is already in America a 
large body of serious men who are determined that America 
shall be in a position to render that aid, to take its place 
among the great militant peoples. Here, then, is our natural 
ally. United with America we can laugh at Continental 
jealousy, and we can control and check the colonising ambi- 
tion of Germany. It would suit German policy very well to 
detach from one another the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Attempts to that end have already been made. Distinguished 
persons have wooed now America, now England. Lies have 
been circulated to sow dissensions between us. England 
allowed herself to be persuaded to join in collecting German 
debts in Venezuela, and misunderstandings would certainly 
have followed if it had not been made immediately clear that 
the Government was in this respect unsupported by the 
country. And now Professor Mommsen, England’s most 
inveterate and insulting enemy, is good enough to hold out 
an olive-branch! It is to be hoped that no dynastic considera- 
tions will be allowed to operate in favour of a policy which is 
opposed to the instincts and wishes and true interests of 
England. It is in fear of this that many of us desire to see 
the removal of the present Government, which has shown 
itself singularly blind to the real drift of what is going on 
about them, singularly forgetful of England's dignity and 
blind to her real interests.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. F. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprCcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 3rd you maintain :— 
(1) That German expansion outside Europe must of necessity 


be harmful to Britain or to Britain’s friend, the United 
States. 


(2) That Germany clearly aims at expansion outside Europe. 
(3) That, therefore, genuinely friendly relations between 
England and Germany are impossible. 

If it can, indeed, be proved that German expansion, no matter 
where, must be ipso facto harmful to us, the question might 
perhaps be asked whether we are not more ubiquitous than 
we have any right to be. But can this really be proved? 
Leaving South America out of account, can it be shown that 
the acquisition by Germany of the Congo State (the present 
administration of which is a disgrace to Europe), of Asia 
Minor, of Mesopotamia, of a cantle of territory in Northern 
China, would be harmful to England, would be distasteful 
to America, would be otherwise than a blessing to the regions 
concerned? The United States may earmark an entire hemi- 
sphere as its legitimate preserve. Russia may advance in any 
conceivable direction (outside India) through the length and 
breadth of the largest of the continents. But if Germany, 
the most highly trained nation in the world, a people which 
has triumphed over difficulties of environment to a degree un- 
paralleled in history, a people the very existence of which is 
one of the intellectual assets of this planet,—if this nation seeks, 
or is credited with seeking, an outlet for the overspill of its 
population, a shriek of dismay is raised by ourselves, who own 
the largest Empire in the world. But it is this very Empire 


which the Germans covet? Is it serious] 
Germany hankers after, and believes she 
our self-governing Colonies? Is it possible to set 
German Eagle as a scarecrow on the frontiers 
now that the Russian Bear has ceased to he a bo 
Will the United States acquiesce in our supers = 
by Germany in the West Indies or the Eastern re ns 
pelago? Will France view with unconcern the ady es 
of Germany to the Niger? I maintain, Sir, that our Pes 
attitude should be one of encouragement of German as oo 
tions in certain defined directions. And I urge this sca 
ground not only of abstract justice to Germany, not on} r 
the advantage which must accrue to mankind from the es 
centration of German energy on one of the barbaric places of 
the earth, but also of political expediency,—a point which I 
would urge at greater length did I not fear that I have alread 
made too great a demand on your space. As it is, I per 0 
to hope that your sense of fairness will allow you to submit to 
consideration a point of view which is antagonistic to your 
own, and I ask this on account of the unrivalled influence 
which you wield with the middle mass of our educated classes 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Kwavs, 
Bradford. 


——$——_____ 
Y contended th, 
could hold, one : 


{The Germans, or rather the ruling caste in Germany 
desire territorial expansion in South America on a great 
scale, and mean, if they can, to accomplish their desire. The 
Americans are equally determined that the Germans shall 
not extend their system to the American Continent. If we 
desire to remain friends with our own kinsfolk, as we certainly 
do, we shall do nothing to assist German aims in this 
respect.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE RAILWAY CHARGES 
ON THE TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘Srecraror.’”’} 
Srr,—With reference to Mr. J. A. Sargent’s letter in the 
Spectator of September 26th under the above heading, may I 
be allowed to express a doubt as to the accuracy of his and 
your assumption that railway rates in this country are, in 
fact, excessive? My reason for being sceptical is threefold. 


First, railway companies are commercial undertakings carried 
on with a view to profit, and though I do not assume that no 
mistakes in management are made, I do not believe that a policy 
would be persisted in—even if initiated—which would have the 
effect of diminishing the volume of traffic. After all, when you 
examine railway rates, you cannot get away from the fact that 
they are based upon “what the traffic will bear.” Once they are 
in excess of that amount the traffic will not bear them,—i.e., will 
either cease to exist or will be greatly diminished. Until that 
happens I do not admit that the rates are excessive; and I shonld 
be interested in seeing any statistics which can prove that any 
particular traffic has diminished by reason of the cost of trans- 
portation apart from other economic causes. 

In the second place, it seems to me that this complaint as to 
excessive rates is suspiciously like the outcry which used to be 
raised against all competing foreign imports that they were 
“cheap and nasty.” The assumption of the inferiority of foreign 
manufactured articles (e.., steel) was until lately almost 
universal. Now most people who are not manufacturers aro 
beginning to admit that foreigners are able to compete with us 








because—unlike our manufacturers referred to by Mr. Sargent— 
they are not conservative nor do they “cling to antiquated 
machinery,” and as a consequence they are able to produce a 
better article. Some of our manufacturers and traders have 
learned their lesson, but unfortunately they are a small minority. 
The majority are still unwilling to admit that they are in fault, 
and therefore they cry out for help, either by Protective duties 
or by nationalising the railways, so that they may get their goods 
carried at unremunerative rates at the expense of the taxpayer, 

My last reason for scepticism as to the existence of excessive 
rates is based upon the study of railway-rate legislation during 
the last fifteen years. May I refer briefly to it? In 1881 4 
Select: Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire (among other matters) into the general question of 
railway rates and fares. ‘This Committee collected a vast amount 
of evidence on the subject. Following upon the Report of 
this Committee, the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, was 
passed. In 1889, in accordance with the provisions of the 
above Act, the railway companies submitted to the Board of 
Trade new classifications and schedules of rates and charges. 
Written objections to these were lodged by fifteen hundred 
individual traders and representative commercial bodies. The 
objections were fully considered by a special ‘Tribunal appointed 
by the Board of Trade at public sittings held at Westminster, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, and oceupying cighty-five days. In 1890, 
acting upon a Report of the special ‘Tribunal appointed to hear the 
objections, the Board of Trade issued a model Schedi1l> and 
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revised Schedule of —_— an rae ane 
wee isi rs. In 1891 Bills confirmin ese 
embodied haga parece ee into Parliament. Petitions 
provisioned both by the railway companies and by traders 
— aikee Bills, which were referred to a Joint Committee of 
Houses, and after a prolonged inquiry were passed with 
both odifications. On January Ist, 1893, the revised 
paler ‘ane into force. But Parliament was not satisfied. 
ches aller the most careful inquiry, produced a Schedule of 
——, charges which it considered equitable, it proceeded 
cates ayy the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, that any 
+d vor aggrieved by any increased rate imposed since 1892— 
ood h that increased rate would be within the maxima allowed 
be the Schedule of 1893—could compel the railway company to 

: before the Railway Commissioners that the increase was 
rstified The effect of this later Act is, in practice, to restrict 
ine power of the railway companies to charge rates up to the 
maxima allowed by the Schedule of 1893. 

I have gone somewhat into detail as to the steps by which 
Parliament has fixed and regulated the present schedule of rail- 
way rates in order to show how carefully the subject has been 
inquired into and considered, what ample opportunities have been 
as to traders to put their case forward and to criticise the 
~ proposals, and how fully the traders—with the assistance 
of the ablest counsel at the Bar—have taken advantage of their 
opportunities. In all these circumstances, I venture to think 
that if any assumption is to be made, it should be that—unless 
zircumstances to-day are very different from what they were in 1893 
_railway rates are not excessive, and are fair and reasonable. 


—I am, Sir, &e., x. 
[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 
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SIR N. LOCKYER AND TRAINED SCIENTISTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

31r,—In common, I imagine, with most Englishmen who 
think about the future of their country, I was much moved by 
3ir Norman Lockyer’s recent address to the British Associa- 
sion. But while sympathising strongly with his object, I was 
it once assailed by doubt whether he had adopted the best 
neans of achieving it. Much to my astonishment, I find that 
ay vague thoughts on the subject have been shared by an 
American, who has given them definite shape in the following 
sassage extracted from the New York Nation :— 


“Is it possible that Sir Norman Lockyer displays an under- 
standing of British human nature, in endeavouring to stimulate 
it to vast expenses for universities, by pointing out that in 
this respect that country is far behind Germany and America ? 
df such were the best argument to use, England would be 
looking into a dismal future. What people conscious of 
great. vitality and genius was ever fired with the idea of 
following in the wake of others? One would not find much 
response to such an appeal in Washington, nor in Paris. Would 
aot Sir Norman do better to address his countrymen in some 
such language as this? ‘For the last three centuries every 
single idea of really sovereign preéminence in science has been 
largely (in most cases undisputedly) of British paternity: the 
Inductive Philosophy, the Corpuscular Theory, Attraction, the 
Differential Calculus, the Atomic Theory (and the type theory of 
chemistry), Natural Selection, the Mechanical Theory of Heat (or 
that first principle of it which was the solid core of the great 
doctrine of the Correlation and Conservation of Forces), the 
Theory of Light as transverse vibrations, followed up by the true 
Theory of Electricity, the Electro-magnetic Theory of Light, and 
the Electron Theory of Matter. The new science of radiations, if 
it has importance enough to be mentioned in this connection, has 
grown directly and uninterruptedly out of Crookes’s experiments. 
To continue these services to civilization is no more than our 
plain duty. Noblesse oblige. They must be continued; they will 
be continued. British soil is fertile in men of the highest types 
of genius. It shall not be found that their fruit is not forth- 
coming because Great Britain’s purse was not long enough to 
sustain British science against foreign competition.’ The above 
are the sober facts; they will bear scrutiny. If they were put 
before the British Parliament and the country, would not 
patriotism be moved?” 


~I am, Sir, &c., Wm. Des Vevx. 





THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 

[To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I venture to say, whilst agreeing with much of 
your article on the Chantrey Bequest in the Spectator of 
October 8rd, that I think your Art critic might have con- 
siderably strengthened his case if he had not included those 
artists who attained Academic rank after the purchase of their 
works by the Chantrey Fund with the members of the Royal 
Academy? The reply by the Trustees is sure to be that it 
only proves the soundness of their judgment in purchasing 
works of men who were not members of the Royal Academy, 
but who were afterwards elected. Although the number of 





pictures by “outsiders” purchased may reasonably approxi- 
mate to the number of pictures by members of the Royal 
Academy, the disproportion of the prices paid is very great, 
and that is the real crux of the whole question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. PAINTER. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR" } 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me space in your valuable 
columns to correct an error which occurs in the interest- 
ing paragraph regarding the King and Queen of Italy 
in the Spectator of October 3rd? His Majesty's grand- 
father is therein referred to as Victor Emmanuel I., whereas 
he was the second of that name, having been preceded on the 
throne (though not immediately—Charles Felix and Charles 
Albert coming between) by Victor Emmanuel I., who reigned 
during the time of Napoleon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
74 Addison Road, W. Hester M. Bevis. 








POETRY. 


*‘MODIE’: A FOX-TERRIER. 
Nor strange, perhaps, that on her beat 

Nature should hush by one wide law 
The patter of four fitful feet, 

The scrape of a persistent paw. 





And yet the house is changed and still, 
Waiting to echo as before 

Hot bursts of purpose hard to chill 
And indignations at the door. 


No friendly task he left unplied 
To speed the hour or while the days, 
The grief that mourned him when he died 
Spelt out his little meed of praise. 


They say he only thought in dreams. 
What matter! Lay the silken head 
Throbbing with half a worid of schemes 

Under the silent flowers instead. 


The spring winds in the lilacs play 
Beside the old wall where he lies: 

The ivies murmur night and day 
Their tiny lisping lullabies. 


Then ask not if he wakes again: 
He meddled not in things too deep; 
And Nature after joy or pain 
Gives nothing half so kind as sleep. 
a. W. F: G. 








BOOKS. 


——— 


MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE.* 
[First Norice.] 

THE great subject of this great memoir, fortunate as he was 
in so many of the circumstances and occasions of his long 
life, was not, to use the famous phrase, “fortunate in the 
occasion of his death,” either in the political or the natural 
sense. Incomparably its greatest figure, he vanished from 
the House of Commons unnoticed and almost by stealth, and 
his last speech there was not the note upon which either his 
best friends or himself would deliberately have chosen that 
that wonderful fugue, his Parliamentary oratory, should 
end. When he died the world was surprised, not that he 
was so much, but that he was so little, missed. It seemed as 
though his reputation and his hold upon his countrymen had 
died before him. For the winding up of his literary labours, 
for the perfecting of his own character, for the “making of 
his soul,” the last four years of retirement, and the final 
months of suffering nobly borne, were of precious value; but 
humanly speaking there were many earlier moments when, 
for fame and effect at any rate, his death would have seemed 
not only more dramatic but more happy. 


But to-day his fortune has returned. He is certainly happy 





* The Life of William Evrart Gladstone. By John Morley. 3vols, Londons 
Macmillan and Co, [£2 23, net.] 
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in the moment of the appearance of his biography. For the 
present hour, agitated by two great questions—the fiscal con- 
troversy, and that immemorial and tragic riddle of the Sphinx, 
the relations of Turk and Christian in Eastern Europe—and 
convulsed by the cleavage in what was the great party of his 
opponents, is the first moment since his disappearance when 
not only are his own side fuller than ever of revived hope, but 
when friend and foe alike will turn with renewed interest to 
read again the record of the momentous and historic handling 
of these problems by the master who, whether for good or ill, 
treated them with such comprehensive interest and such 
commanding force. 

“Oh for an hour of Mr. Gladstone!” said the Bishop of 
Worcester the other night at a public meeting on the Eastern 
question. All will not echo the cry. Some will hold that the 
very difficulties in which that question is still involved were 
due to the too impetuous chivalry of the transcendent paladin, 
the Roland, whose “wild horn” had such magic potence. But 
all will feel that the cry has more reality than it would have 
had at any juncture since his removal from this scene, and 
will ask what the cry for Mr. Gladstone actually means, and 
wherefore it goes up, and how and why he held this place in 
the hearts of so many both of his own countrymen and of 
citizens of other nationality. 


And certainly he is fortunate in his biographer. During his 
long life it must often have occurred to many to consider how 
and by whom could the tremendous task of recording it be 
attempted. A man so various, and also so vast, that he seemed 
to be, not so much “all mankind’s epitome,” as all mankind 
writ large in one typical man of more than human measure, 
a giant, a Colossus, could any one writer attempt to portray 
him completely, a business which even mechanically and in 
its volume seemed to require a committee or a syndicate of 
authors? But when it was announced that Mr. John Morley 
had decided to enterprise the task, more and more it came to 
be seen that no one could be better. An Oxford scholar; a 
practised publicist; a Cabinet Minister, and in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own Cabinets; an ardent Liberal, and of the older 
type; a Home-ruler, peculiarly well acquainted with the Irish 
problem,—he had all, or almost all, the personal qualifications 
required. But what is more, he had made, though not of set 
purpose, exactly the right preliminary studies. The biographer 
of Burke and Rousseau, of Walpole and Cobden, the author 
of the Studies in Literature and the treatise on Compromise, 
might seem peculiarly fitted to deal with many of the sides 
even of so many-sided and Protean a hero as Mr. Gladstone. 
One serious question remained. What of the religious 
side? Even there Mr. Morley’s friends felt little doubt 
that his sympathy, literary tact, and absolute honesty 
would be equal to the difficulty. If any others less well 
informed still had qualms, the appearance, shortly after it was 
known that he was to be the biographer of Mr. Gladstone, of 
his Life of Cromwell set them at rest. That admirable book, 
distinguished by many shining qualities, is distinguished by 
none more than the large-minded fairness of its historic 
judgment. It is what Cromwell himself desired,—Cromwell 
“with his warts,” personal and spiritual, but Cromwell with 
his dignity and greatness. And it was exactly the last 
crowning study that was required to prepare the writer 
for the great work which he has now completed and given to 
the world. 

Let us say at once that it is a great task greatly achieved, 
a grand portraiture of a grand subject on a great scale, and 
in a worthy style. This is what it should be. Long, of 
course, it is; but long it has a right—nay, a necessity—to be. 
Mr. Gladstone’s life was long, his career was even more 
remarkably so. Both his life and his career were extra- 
ordinarily — nay, incredibly—full of interest and event. 
“ Between two and three thousand written papers of one sort 
or another,” says his biographer, “must have passed under 
my view.” And again, he tells us that in the “Octagon,” a 
little “strong-room” built by Mr. Gladstone and called by 
him “a necessity of my profession and history,” there were 
some sixty thousand selected, and several tens of thousands 
of unselected, letters. Such were some of Mr. Morley’s 
materials, but beside these there were Mr. Gladstone’s 
own letters and notes, and also a “very arid diary,” as 
Gladstone himself was wont to call it, filling some forty little 
books in double columns. Furthermore, when he was in office 








there were his official letters to the Queen, 
history, and no brief one. 


These materials alone, it will be seen, mi Page? 
three bulky volumes, each of some six ones the 
printed pages, within which Mr. Morley has managed Prag 
prise and compress histheme. But beside these i Ms 
been made, as will be seen, to many other sources of Ms 
to books, periodicals, journals of many kinds, teen ame 
perhaps, more common in history than in biography. * 
this is only right in a biography which is, from the sale : 
the case, a “ history of our own times,” as well as a Life r 
their great protagonist. It is excellently marshalled te 
arranged. The proportion of narrative and extract ig just 
and skilful. The employment of appendices is usefyl = 
does not, as so often happens, suggest that the malady now 80 
fashionable attacks books as well as men. There ig much art, 
the greater for not being too apparent, in the disposition of 
the chapters and topics, and it is needless to say that both in 
detail and in the larger way it is generally well written ang 
composed. 

But there are qualities even more important than these, 
though without these they must miss their effect. When he 
submitted, writes Mr. Morley in his preface, an application to 
be allowed to use certain documents for the use of which the 
permission of the Sovereign is required, Queen Victoria, “in 
readily promising her favourable consideration, added a 
message strongly impressing that the work I was about 
to undertake should not be handled in the narrow 
way of party. This injunction represents my own clear 
view of the spirit in which the history of a career 
so memorable as Mr. Gladstone’s should he composed,” 
That the injunction has been observed, the acceptance 
fulfilled, every chapter, if not every page, will show. Not 
that, of course, Mr. Morley suppresses or dissembles his 
own leanings. To do so would be, as he himself says, only 
to spoil the book. “ Indifferent neutrality in a work pro- 
duced, as this is, in the spirit of loyal and affectionate remem- 
brance would be distasteful, discordant, and impossible, I 
should be heartily sorry if there were no signs of partiality 
and no evidence of prepossession. On the other hand, there 
is, I trust, no importunate advocacy or tedious assentation. 
Mr. Gladstone was great man enough to stand in need of 
neither.” This is finely said, and is most true. The first 
requisite in a biographer, especially of such a man as Mr, 
Gladstone, is that he should love his hero. Even the reviewer 
of a Life of Mr. Gladstone must feel somewhat of this claim 
in dealing with a character so great and so generous, both in 
its virtues and its foibles, as was his; and not least the 
reviewer in these columns, which gave him for so many years 
such warm-hearted and such whole-hearted support. “Rely 
upon it,” as we read in these pages that he wrote to Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, whom Mr. Morley rightly calls one of the choice 
spirits of our age, “I can never quarrel with you or with 
Bright.” 

While, then, as Mr. Morley would be the first to allow, our 
admiration may sometimes be more qualified than his own, 
and we may think that truth requires some criticism of his 
presentment of certain aspects, we can praise without qualifica- 
tion the pervading spirit and honesty of his great work. 
Foremost in its merits are its seriousness and loftiness of tone. 
Mr. Morley in the striking introductory pages which he has 
prefixed to the first volume—Tacitean in their terse dis- 
crimination of character and situation—calls attention with 
much candour to a possible deficiency to which allusion has 
already been made. “The detailed history of Mr. Gladstone 
as theologian and churchman will not be found,” he says, “in 
these pages, and nobody is more sensible than their writer of 
the gap.” In his modesty he has perhaps overstated the 
defect. Inasense, no doubt, it is true that a writer more 
fully possessed of the same religious and ecclesiastical faith 
and fervour as Mr. Gladstone himself would have written 
with a certain understanding, unction, and warmth which 
are not to be found in this volume; but it cannot be 
said that large justice is not done to this all-important 
side of Mr. Gladstone’s life and character, even if it be 
from a somewhat external point of view. And if the 
definite spirit of any special Communion be wanting, there 
is not wanting an abundant measure of the elevation and 
moral earnestness which, as Mr. Gladstone learned, and not 
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Mr. Morley bimself, may be found within many 
es, perhaps oceasionally without them all. It is 
indeed this tone which gives its character to the book, a 
character peculiarly appropriate. The reader should be 
d, indeed, that these volumes fare not easy or light 
we . Of political gossip, even of the more innocent kind, 
he will find very little; of scandal, political or otherwise, 
none. What he will find if he has the patience to follow 
Mr. Morley—and patience and diligence are required—is a 
faithful, skilful, and admirably developed account of the 
evolution of Mr. Gladstone’s character and career. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Life has, of course, been written before ; 
it has appeared in the Lives of his illustrious con- 
temporaries ; much, again, in the histories of different epochs 
of the long period during which he was connected with public 
affairs, The ingenious and sympathetic sketch of Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell; the judicious, and in its way complete, narrative of 
Mr. H. W. Paul; the happy sidelights thrown by Sir Edward 
Hamilton,—these and many other writings have rendered Mr. 
Morley’s task in a sense more easy, but also more difficult, in so 
faras he has to compete with their accomplished, and in many 
ways easier, success. Mr. Morley, however, performs it with 
a completeness which has never been possible before. And what 
amarvellous story it is, as we once more read it in its ful- 
ness! It is difficult to-day, and for this generation, to realise 
that the Gladstone of the Home-rule battles, the Gladstone 
of the great reforms of 1868-74, the Gladstone of the last 
five-and-thirty years, had not only been in youth “the 
rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories” (this 
historic phrase, Mr. Morley has discovered, was a lucky 
afterthought of Lord Macaulay’s), but had for nearly as 
long a time as be occupied on the Liberal benches sat 
with other parties. There are many paradoxes in Mr. 
Gladstone’s character and career; nay, rather both are 
one perpetual paradox. The scholar who was a man of affairs, 
revelling alike in Homer and Dante and in the gross details 
of business and trade; the High Churchman who was the 
pioneer of Disestablishment, and the hero of the Noncon- 
formists, yet disappointing them only less seldom than his own 
friends,—these are a few of the contradictions he united in 
himself. But perhaps this revolution in his career is the most 
striking. Yet it is explained by the character of the man :— 
“What interests the world,” as Mr. Morley admirably puts it, 
“in Mr. Gladstone, is even more what he was than what he did; 
his brilliancy, charm, and power; the endless surprises; his 
dualism or more than dualism; his vicissitudes of opinion; his 
subtleties of mental progress; his strong union of qualities never 
elsewhere found together ; his striking unlikeness to other men in 
whom great and free nations have for long periods placed their 
trust.” 
This was indeed the case, and as we read the interminable 
story of his myriad activities it comes home to us more and 
more. He said himself, we are told, that the secret of his 
success was “concentration.” Yet who ever spread, we had 
almost said “ dissipated,” his energies over a wider field? He 
seemed at times as simple as a boy; at others the oldest and 
nost rusé of “ Parliamentary hands.” He was often compared 
to Achilles, and in his terrific onslaughts and restless fire, 
his imperious yet generous passion, he was eminently 
Achillean. But in truth he combined the characteristics of 
both the prime heroes of his favourite poet. He was Achilles 
and Ulysses, passion and policy, blended in one. Such a 
character, working its way through the infinite complexity of 
modern politics, surprises alike by its successes and failures, 
its startling forward rushes, its still more astonishing arresta- 
tions. Its story forms a drama of unending interest; and it 
isthis drama that with genuine artistic skill this book unrolls 
before us. The three volumes follow, on the whole, the natural 
main divisions of his life. These are in themselves theatrical. 
The sixty-odd years of his political career fall into three 
divisions,—thirty of allegiance to something which was not 
definite Liberalism, thirty of allegiance to the Liberal, 
these consisting of two periods divided by his historic 
retirement in 1874. The natural landmark of the end of 
the first period is, indeed, the loss of his seat as Member 
for Oxford University, when he felt himself, as he said, 
‘unmuzzled.” And it might have been expected that Mr. 
Morley would have made this the close of his first volume. 
But so to order matters would have been difficult. The arrange- 
ment, then, of the volumes would appear to be mainly mechanical. 
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and broken up, is one and continuous. To follow it minutely 
in one or in any number of articles would be impossible. 
Indeed, to review such a book at all is like tendering the 
proverbial brick to show what the house is like, only that 
for the house we should have to substitute Windsor Castle 
or the Great Wall of China. 


But in the course of further notices we hope to give some 
more detailed idea of the tenor and result of this great 
presentation, and of the general picture contained in what is 
at once one of the most fascinating and—alike in what may be 
thought by different schools the errors and the successes of 
its hero—the most instructive of biographies ever submitted 
for the perusal, first, of a great man’s fellow-countrymen, and 
after them, of the general civilised world. 





LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS.* 

THE strongest argument against the decay of Greek, so 
eagerly wished for by the modern prophets of education, 
is the vitality of classical studies. At no time since the 
revival of learning have Greek and Latin been more sedu- 
lously and intelligently studied. Not only has research 
brought to light many works hitherto known only by name, 
but scholars have not been wanting to annotate and explain 
them. Of course, if knowledge for its own sake is of no 
value, then the classics may go with most of the sciences 
into oblivion. But so long as we prize a knowledge of the 
past, Latin and Greek will be recognised as the best means of 
discipline yet revealed to us. We hear every day of the over- 
whelming importance of practical training; yet classical 
scholars are more energetic than ever, and the literature of 
their subject is always increasing. 

Professor Hardie’s book, for instance, has no practical 
application, and yet needs no apology. It deals, not with the 
niceties of scholarship, but with the broader questions 
suggested by an intelligent reading of the Greek and Latin 
literatures. The author discusses the feeling of the ancient 
poets for Nature, the beliefs of the Greeks and Romans con- 
cerning the life after death, the element of romance in ancient 
literature; and he discusses them all with a clearness and 
moderation which deserve the highest praise. But Professor 
Hardie, like the most of his colleagues, is not quite free from 
pedantry. He has dwelt so long with the ancients that he 
regards them as a kind of ingenuous surprise. He seems as if 
he did not expect them to have the same views of life and the 
future as ourselves. He is too apt to take the unexpressed 
for the non-existent, forgetting that the poet does not always 
exhaust his opinions and beliefs in his works. For instance, 
there can be little doubt to those, who read the classics 
with the same simplicity which they bring to the study 
of modern literature that the ancients entertained a 
general belief in the life after death. As Aristotle 
said, they were not at one regarding the survival of the 
soul. But at no time has there been complete unanimity 
upon the supernatural, and the Greeks do not seem to have 
differed more widely than their successors in civilisation. 
Homer was no dogmatist, but his heroes did not die. Menelaus, 
said the poet, would be transported to the Elysian plains; and 
Achilles implored the shade of Patroclus “not to be wroth 
with him, if he heard in Hades that Achilles had accepted a 
ransom for Hector.” And at a much later time Lucretius 
proved by his energetic advocacy that scepticism was un- 
popular, and contrary to the prevailing belief. It is true that 
Professor Hardie accepts the ancients’ faith in an after life, 
but we think that he is at too great pains to prove the 
obvious. For, indeed, the Greeks and Romans had not only 
a simple faith, they had as many superstitions as the most 
credulous folk of the Middle Age. They believed devoutly in 
ghosts and magic. They had their professors of the black art, 
as cunning and dangerous as Gilles de Retz himself. Professor 
Hardie himself quotes from the Mostellaria of Plautus an 
admirable scene in which a haunted house is described. And 
coming down to later times, we may find in the works of 
Lucian innumerable proofs of magic and superstition. There 
were witches in Thessaly, as readers of Apuleius will 
remember; and it is strange that Professor Hardie has not 
quoted a line from that ingenious author, who not only 





* Lectures on Classical Subjects. By W. RB. Hardie, M.A. London: Macmillan 
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described the sorceries of his time in his Metamorphoses, but 
was himself unjustly charged with the crime of witchcraft. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the book is that entitled 
“The Vein of Romance in Greek and Roman Literature.” 
In the first place, Professor Hardie gives us no satisfactory 
definition of romance, and only indirectly describes the 
romantic poet. And he describes him in terms so contra- 
dictory that we can find nothing like him in literature. On 
the one hand, we are told, “the romantic poet shows a 
certain discontent, a certain restlessness”; on the other, 
“he shrinks a little from what is painful,’—a most reck- 
less statement. But whatever is the secret of romance, 
Professor Hardie finds but little of it in classical literature. 
He says that “Athenian civilisation was adverse to the 
claims of women and adverse to romance.” If the one 
follows from the other, the argument is not sound; and we 
believe that all the elements of romance may be found in 
classical literature. After all, romance depends upon treat- 
ment rather than upon material. The essence of all literature 
is pretty much the same,—the conflicts of love and war, 
adventures by sea and land. Nothing can be more romantic, in 
the common sense, than the Iliad. Is not the war, which divides 
the world, undertaken for love of a woman? The material, 
indeed, is always the same; it is only the treatment which 
reveals the romantic spirit. Now, where the classical poet is 
content to reduce the truth to simple terms, the romantic poet 
embroiders his theme until the means of expression are 
more obvious than the end. He will exaggerate the un- 
essential, he will repeat what is plain and simple, until the 
purpose of his story is disguised and obscured. In this sense 
the classics knew little of romance; but there is no subject 
now described as romantic which the Greek and Roman 
poets did not treat with a skill and sympathy as great as 
those which their successors could boast. In treatment, of 
course, there is a complete contrast between the two. On the 
one hand are restraint, balance, simplicity ; on the other an 
artistic recklessness, garrulity, and complication. Each 
method has its beauty : this a beauty of austerity, that a 
beauty of opulence ; and, as Professor Hardie rightly says, 
“every man is born a classicist or romanticist.” But we 
cannot agree with the Professor that “to go back from the 
most fervent works of modern romance to Sophocles and 
Phidias is a transition which will strike the two types of 
mind very differently.” We believe that no modern work 
exceeds in “ fervour” the masterpieces of Sophocles, in which 
the passion is the more closely concentrated because the 
poet’s means of expression are purposely economical. 

Professor Hardie discusses the feeling of the ancients for 
Nature with far greater wisdom. It has so long been the 
fashion to pretend that a feeling for Nature is a modern 
faculty that we are the better pleased to find a scholar who 
holds that the ancients too were conscious of the beauty of 
sea and mountain. But they were frank in their admiration 
of what they saw. They were not ashamed to own that the 
cataract haunted them. They did not pretend to read into a 
simple landscape the theories of life and death with which 
Nature has inspired the modern poet. Above all, they sub- 
ordinated Nature to Drama. With them landscape was a 
background, and that is all. Virgil, who painted as many 
pictures in words as any poet that ever wrote a line, painted 
always with the utmost restraint. In two lines he can evoke 
a scene that will never fade from the memory, but he did not 
attempt to draw tears from a landscape, or to link it with a 
vague and fleeting pathos. Indeed, it might be argued that in 
the treatment of landscape the poets have declined (with 
splendid intervals) since the death of Virgil. These are some 
of the questions discussed by Professor Hardie, who, even 
when he compels you to disagree, still prompts you to 
sympathetic argument. 





M. DE BLOWITZ’S MEMOIRS.* 
A CERTAIN amount of the interest attaching to these 
Memoirs has been discounted by serial publication, four of 
the most exciting chapters having already appeared in the 
pages of Harper's. But, as we are informed in the preface, 
“almost the whole of the remaining chapters is entirely new 
to the English public.” Thus even those who have already 





* My Memoirs, By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. London: Edward Arnold. 
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perused the famous correspondent’s account of how he 

a journalist, of the proclamation of King Alfonso XI 
the French scare of 1875, and of the Berlin Congress wil; of 
much to entertain and instruct them in the volume Mae fi nd 
to the public. To say that these pages should be ak: given 
certain amount of reserve involves no slur on the Net 
the writer. It is expressly stated in the preface that 1. ot 
Blowitz never kept a diary, and hardly ever took a note. He 
bulk of these reminiscences were dictated, we understand 
long after he had passed his seventieth year, and no one e 
has had any practical experience in verifying the wana 
graphical reminiscences of septuagenarians can fail to be re 
pressed by the strange tricks that memory plays with = 
most truthful of men. M. de Blowitz’s one ambition in 
writing his reminiscences, so he tells us, was that of telling 
the truth, the whole truth. Yet the simple test of internal 
evidence shows that many of his statements will not 
satisfy the requirements of the scientific historian, We 
acquit him entirely of any conscious intent to mislead. But 
it was inevitable that a man who was, to quote his own ph 
always searching for “the soul concealed behind the silent 
immobility of things,” and who was gifted with a singularly 
robust imagination, should occasionally have been at fault in 
his interpretation, and it is a curious fact that in recording 
at great length from memory his conversations with eminent 
personages, they should almost invariably adopt the peculiarly 
impressive style of their interlocutor. 


The early days of the great journalist were passed at the 
paternal chateau of Blowsky in Bohemia, where his father, the 
Seigneur Marc Opper de Blowitz, led the dignified life ofa country 
gentleman. He was baptised on the day following his birth, the 
doctors thinking that he would not live. “The parish register 
leaves no doubt as to my having been born a Catholic, baptised 
twenty-four hours after my birth, and that I did not have 
time to become a Jew. I regret it, moreover—for Israel!” 
At the age of six, when the Seigneur was away hunting “ with 
some of his lordly friends,” young de Blowitz was kidnapped 
by gipsies, but fortunately rescued by the hunting party. 
He never went to school or University, “ read and worked but 
little, but walked a great deal,” acquired a mastery of poetic 
legends, and at fifteen, accompanied by a tutor who had taken 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy, started out on a grand 
tour on foot which lasted five years. He traversed the whole 
of the Empire of Austria, and “went through” Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and Switzerland. On his return at the age 
of twenty he found his father ruined by a defaulting notary, 
and immediately set out again to try his fortune in America. 
On the way to Havre, however, he fell in with a Bohemian 
nobleman, a friend of his father’s, who carried him to Paris, 
and introduced him to Thiers and M. de Falloux. The latter 
on becoming Minister of Public Instruction appointed M. de 
Blowitz to a Professorship at Angers. In 1856 he was ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Foreign Literature at Marseilles, 
where he married, combined academical duties with com- 
merce, and invented a flax-combing machine, which on its 
trial trip blew up the inventor and effectually cured him of 
his taste for mechanics. In 1869 the services he rendered to 
Gambetta in his candidature at Marseilles exposed him, still 
a foreigner without protection, to the violent animosity of the 
Imperialist Government, and he was obliged to withdraw into 
the country. From his seclusion he wrote constantly to M. 
Thiers, warning him of the designs of Germany and the un- 


war. On the proclamation of the Republic M. de Blowitz 
applied for his naturalisation papers and returned to Mar- 
seilles. During the Commune he obtained command of the 
telegraph and informed the Versailles Government of the 
doings of the Communists. On the recapture of the town by 
the Regular troops he was despatched to Paris by General 
Espivent de la Villeboisnet to report personally to M. Thiers, 
who urged him to stay in Paris, and promised to give him a 
Consul-Generalship at Riga. Riga served as a stepping- 
stone to higher things for Wagner, but fate, in the person 
of Laurence Oliphant, the special correspondent of the Times, 
intervened to save M. de Blowitz from exile, and in J uly, 1871, 
he began his long connection with the great London daily by 
characteristically reporting a conversation with M. Thiers 
without the consent of that statesman. Beginning as a locum 





tenens for Oliphant’s assistant, he was not officially appointed 


preparedness of France,—warnings speedily justified by the 
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. rrespondent in Paris until nearly two years after 
yee resignation. With what fidelity, energy, and 
a rise he served his employers for the subsequent twenty- 

. st years is too well known to need detailed illustration. 

his chief journalistic coups — his interview with 

onso XII., his intervention at the time of the scare of 

1975, and his capture of the text of the Berlin Treaty—M. de 

Blowitz writes with a mixture of complacency, naivete, and 

sto which is most entertaining. All through his career, he 

ne us, he was actuated by a firm belief in “the constant 
satervention of a Supreme Power, directing not only our 
pov in general, but such actions of ours as influence our 
destiny. -+-+:- By virtue of this theory it will be easily 
mderstood that I have always endeavoured to divine the 
intentions and designs of the Supreme Will which directs us. 
I have always sought, not to thwart that ubiquitous guidance, 
put to enter on the path which it seemed to point out to me.” 
This guidance was vouchsafed in the case of M. de Blowitz in 
a variety of ways,—sometimes by the visits of mysterious 
strangers, sometimes by anonymous communications written 
on mauve letter-paper. “According to my humour at the 
time, or to the presentiment I felt, or the sensations aroused 
in me, I either flung them into the waste-paper basket or 
religiously heeded their contents. And when I adopted the 
latter resolution I never had cause to regret it.” 

With regard to the chapters respectively headed “ Alva,” 
“The Revenge of Venus,” and “A Life Struggle,” we must 
be pardoned for saying that we are quite unable to decide 
whether they are to be taken as excursions into the domain of 
yomantic fiction in the manner of the elder Dumas, or records 
of actual episodes in the writer's long and adventurous exist- 
ence. The account of the interview with Abd-ul-Hamid, when 
all Constantinople was apparently convulsed by the conflict 
between those who wished M. de Blowitz to gain audience of 
the Sultan and those who sought to prevent it, is a classic 
example of much ado about nothing, besides showing how 
totally the writer’s vaunted perspicacity failed him as a 
student of character. As for M. de Blowitz’s views on the 
ethics of journalism, we cannot do better than quote his 
advice to his successors :— 

“Tam going, for the benefit of younger journalists, to give a 
hint which a good many of them whom I know would do well to 
bear in mind. When a man gives a correspondent an important 
piece of news, the latter should continue to remain with him for 
some time, but change the conversation, and not leave him until 
it has turned to something quite insignificant. If the corre- 
spondent take his departure abruptly, a flash of caution will burst 
upon his informant. He will reflect rapidly, and will beg the 
journalist not to repeat what he has said till he sees him again. 
The information would be lost, and the correspondent would 
suffer annoyance that might have been avoided if he had heard 
nothing. A newspaper has no use for confidential communica- 
tions it cannot transmit to its readers.” 

On the inadequate recognition of journalistic services M. de 
Blowitz writes with something like bitterness. We quote the 
passage at length because it illustrates several characteristic 
traits of the writer,—his grandiose and pontifical utterance, 
his picturesque employment of the concrete instance, his 
loyalty to his employers :— 

“In the journalistic career posthumous enthusiasm is never 
noisy. Even beyond the tomb the fame of the dead is an offence, 
and the very haters seem to prefer to hold their peace, lest in 
attempting to gain satisfaction they revive the memory of the 
combatants who have disappeared. Nothing is more melancholy 
than the startling rapidity with which these turbulent existences, 
linked to a merely ephemeral want, enter into the dark oblivion 
of the tomb. The most distinguished among them scarcely 
survive, and future generations know them not, because even 
living generations have passed them by in silence. The Royer 
Collards, the Benjamin Constants, the Thiers, have survived in 
the memory of men, not because they were journalists, but 
in spite of it. Armand Carrel is not yet forgotten, because 
he was killed in a duel with Girardin; and the latter, who 
was & man of business as well as a journalist, lives because 

he was the promoter of postal reform rather than because for 
forty years he had been the most active of journalists. Laurence 
Oliphant’s life was written because he lived an existence full of 
agitation, because he was nearly assassinated in Japan, because 
he published books of satire and philosophy, because his ever- 
inquiring mind pursued, beyond the barriers of reality, the solu- 
tion of problems that constantly escaped his insight and his 
power, and because in the solitude of Haifa, scaling in his turn 
Mount Carmel, he sought to preach from its heights a new law 
which he believed to be true. But no one has dreamed, or 
¢ , 80 far as I know, of writing the life of that admirable 
journalist, John Delane, the Editor of The Times...... For 
-two years he allowed notuing to prevent his going 


to his room at The Times office at half-past ten in the 
evening and leaving it at half-past four. He gave his entire 
life to this silent work by night, subordinating to it everything 
save independence of judgment, and having as his only recom- 
pense the one single ambition to be true. During these thirty- 
two years he made and unmade hundreds of reputations which 
the world, by involuntary homage rendered to the infallibility of 
his judgment, has left in the place to which he assigned them. 
It has forgotten one thing, however—to reserve for John Delane 
a corner in its memory. It has forgotten that its duty was not 
to allow him to be so promptly submerged by events. It is 
almost with a feeling of bitterness that I have recalled, in the 
inadequate and unworthy lines that precede, the great career of 
this toiler unknown among the crowd, and yet so worthy to figure 
among those who are placed in the front ranks of their times.” 


The translation of these Memoirs—for M. de Blowitz never 
mastered the language of the country he served so well— 
conveys the sonorous rhetoric of the original adequately 
enough, but is marred by occasional ineptitudes. Thus on 
p. 314 we read of a lady that “ her whole bearing, thanks to 
her Marseilles extraction, betrayed the suppleness of the 
Phocians [sic] and the wavy motion of the Greeks.” 





MARY STUART'S LOVE AFFAIRS.* 
NvuMEROUS and valuable as have been the additions recently 
made to Marian literature, this volume by Major Hume is 
certain to occupy a position of its own in virtue of what we 
can only call the “practicality” of its romance. He terms 
his book a “ political history,” and although he is quite alive 
to the ever-abiding and ever-mysterious charm of Mary 
Stuart's beauty and the fatal fascination of her chequered 
life, he regards her and her affairs of the heart—which 
latterly degenerated into the coldest affairs of the head— 
chiefly in connection with the great game of politics which 
was played during her time in Europe, with matrimony and 
murder among its chief agencies. Major Hume evidently 
comes to the conclusion that Mary was, unlike Elizabeth, too 
much of a woman and too little of a man :— 

“The deplorable errors and the follies that led her downwards 

from freedom to life-long imprisonment, from happiness to misery, 
from a throne to a scaffold, that warped her goodness, made her 
a helpless plaything for her conniving enemies, and ruined the 
religious cause she loved better than her life, were the outcome, 
not of deliberate wickedness, or even of habitual political un- 
wisdom, but of fits of undisciplined sexual passion, amounting in 
certain instances to temporary mania, combined with the un- 
quenchable ambition inherited from her mother’s house.” 
Major Hume believes that Mary was absolutely infatuated 
both by Darnley and by Bothwell, and though she discovered 
that in both cases she had made a great mistake, the know- 
ledge came too late :— 

“If she had not been precipitated blindly by her love she 
would have seen, as Elizabeth always did, the enormous advantage 
of keeping herself free and shifting the balance as required by 
circumstances. Murray, Argyle, and the Protestants might have 
been made to counteract Athol, Glencairn, the Gordons, and the 
Catholics. The Hamiltons and the Lennoxes might by hatred of 
each other all have been made humble servants of the Queen, 
and, following the example of Elizabeth, Mary might have 
attracted one suitor after another, whilst the plan of the capture 
of England by the Catholics with the aid of Spain was fully 
matured and all the parties pledged, the trump-card in Mary’s 
hand, her own marriage, being kept unplayed until everything 
was ready for decisive action.” 

Mary Stuart's love affairs, regarded from Major Hume’s 
standpoint of “ political history,” began with the death of her- 
father immediately after the disgraceful rout of the Scots at 
Solway Moss, when Henry VIII. and Regent Arran sought 
each to marry her to his son. Before she was six she had 
been three times disposed of in marriage,—to Edward Tudor, 
to James Hamilton, and to Francis of France. The “tiny 
Mary Stuart, with her dazzling fair skin and her shining 
yellow hair, sweet and demure in her baby grace,” was not 
quite six when she sailed out of the Clyde in the first days 
of August, 1548, the betrothed bride of the heir of France. 
The most charitable, as well as the safest, thing to say of 
Mary is that she was the sport of what is loosely termed 
“evolution ” :— 

“It isa curious consideration that the sixteenth century was 
sharply divided into two well-marked periods, the virile first half 
when Charles V., Henry VIII., and Francis I—three men if ever 
such existed—made circumstances and originated policies; and 
the feminine latter half when Elizabeth Tudor, Mary Stuart, 
Catharine de Medici, and the cautious, timid, narrow, almost 





*The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots: a Political History. By Martip 
Hume. London: Eveleigh Nash. [l2s. 6d.] 
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womanish Philip II. had to deal, as best they could, according to 
their lights, with the circumstances and problems that had been 
set for them by others. The whole of the policy of these four 
most prominent personages of their time was consistently femi- 
nine, if not feline. The chicane of political courtship and 
marriage proceeded without interruption for many years as 
a main branch of European diplomacy. If a rival was becoming 
too strong, his neighbours did not attempt to beat him in the 
field, but developed a languishing desire to marry another rival, 
who was dropped as soon as the object of the wooing was served. 
With bewildering mutations in the persons of her suitors, 
Elizabeth managed to keep the ball rolling until she could snap 
her aged fingers at the world, and boasted that, after all, she died 
a virgin; whilst Catharine practically ruined France for twenty 
years by her dexterous manipulation of the matrimonial affairs of 
her children.” 

Poor Mary, apart from the weaknesses in her own character, 
never had such chances as fell to Elizabeth and Catharine. 
When she arrived at the French Court, still but a child, she 
had, of course, the Guises to guide her and advance her 
interests, and weak as the Dauphin was both in body and in 
mind, he was at least in truth her lover. They and she had 
to contend not only against Catharine de Medici, but against 
such powerful families asthe Bourbons and the Montmorencies. 
Yet the marriage was accomplished, and it seemed to be “ the 
final triumph of the Guise and Papal party in France, and 
the death-blow to English Protestant hopes of redressing 
th» possible union of the Catholic Powers against the 
Reformation by ranging Scotland permanently on the side 
of the anti-Papal party.” But Francis II. died in 1560, and 
Catharine came into power as Regent, while the death of 
Mary of Guise in Scotland and Elizabeth’s ascent of the 
throne of England told once more against Mary’s dearest 
desire. For these events she could not be prepared; they 
were the “ bludgeonings of chance.” 

Major Hume evidently thinks—and he is probably right in 
thinking—that the first conscious blunders of Mary were 
made in Scotland. She had not lost her hopes, much less 
her ambitions, when she returned to Scotland no longer 
Queen of France, but simply Queen of Scots. She aimed at 
two things,—the establishment of Roman Catholic ascendency 
north of the Tweed, and the assertion of her right to the throne 
of England. Had she entered into a great Roman Catholic 
marriage, or if, like Elizabeth, she had astutely refused all 
proposals for marriage, she might, in spite of Knox, have 
accomplished her object. But her passion for Darnley and 
her hasty marriage were the undoing of her ambition. Major 
Hume has little to say of Darnley and his miserable life as 
King Consort that can properly be described as new. He 
has, indeed, a proper contempt for one who was perhaps the 
most wretched man that ever crossed Mary’s path. Of the 
Rizzio affair Major Hume contents himself with arguing :— 

“The great balance of probability is that Darnley’s suspicions 
against his wife were deliberately aroused and fostered in order 
that they might be turned to political advantage by those who 
wished to upset Mary’s great Catholic scheme. With the whole 
evidence before us, it is impossible to condemn Mary of flagrant 
immorality with Rizzio; though it must be admitted that the 
imprudence and perversity of her favour towards him provided 
her enemies with the means they sought for injuring her.” 

Of the murder of Darnley and the revelations of the much- 
discussed Casket Letters he says almost cynically :— 

“If Mary wrote every one of the letters, it would prove that 
she was a heartless, lascivious wanton, who had forgotten mercy 
and humanity in her adulterous passion; but it would not make 
her one whit more morally guilty of Darnley’s death than we 
know her to have been from the irresistible logic of facts and 
probabilities. It must be admitted in extenuation that, even if 
she had wished to do so, she could not for very long have pre- 
vented the removal of the man who was in everybody’s way, and 
who had succeeded in alienating every individual interest.” 

The Bothwell infatuation was, however, the fatal blot on 
Mary’s reputation and the true frustration of her ambition. 
Major Hume says, half in extenuation of her conduct, that 
it is a “not improbable event that Mary had, as she after- 
wards alleged, been forcibly induced to cede to Bothwell’s 
lust in the first place”; but he is also compelled to allow that, 
“carried away by the passion with which Bothwell had been 
able to inspire her, perhaps for the first time in her life, she 
was ready temporarily to place in the background even the 
great aims that had hitherto been the absorbing interest of 
her existence.” Carberry, Lochleven, Langside, and imprison- 
ment in England were all the results of the Bothwell madness. 
Mary’s love affairs did not cease with imprisonment. There 
was the proposal to marry her to the Duke of Norfolk. “A 





semblance of sentiment was imported into it 
probably in order to inflame her suitor with spirit ang deties: 
mination to go through with the dangerous business for ‘ie 
sake of her love, if for no other reason.” 

: on John of 
Austria was also suggested. But Norfolk was brou. 

? ght to 

the scaffold and Don John died prematurely, and Mary did 
not really care for either. Yet she never lost her tenacit of 
purpose :— y 

“Tt was almost as if a malison accompanied the tian’ 
regards of Mary Stuart. One after the other her husheeaeaia 
suitors had died prematurely : Francis in his early youth Dae 
cruelly murdered, Bothwell a prisoner in exile, Norfolk on th 
scaffold, and Don John of a broken heart ; all dead but Mary Hl 
her great ambition, which could never die whilst she breathed.” 

It will thus be seen that Major Hume has no strik; yt 

, : : 5 ingly 
fresh views to give of Mary. He may be said to be one 
of the Anti-Marians so far as the murder of Darnley is con- 
cerned. But he does not work himself into a state of indigna. 
tion; one is almost inclined to infer that he feels, though he 
does not quite say, “Serve him right!” Nor does he supply 
much in the way of original elucidatory documents, although 
the Spanish State papers, of which translations were lately 
published under his editorship, have enabled some fresh light 
to be thrown on the part taken by Philip of Spain in con. 
nection with various incidents in Mary’s life, such as her pro- 
posed union with Don Carlos, the Darnley and Bothwell 
marriages, and the plots identified with the names of Ridolf 
and Norfolk. Next to “ practicality ” of aim, the chief charm 
of this book is the masculine vigour of its style. Here is how 
Bothwell and Chastelurd first appear on the scene accompany- 
ing Mary from France to Scotland :— 

“There were two men who perhaps at the time but little 
attracted her attention, but who nevertheless were in the dim 
future to sway her fate and die miserably for love or lust of her. 
One of them, broad of shoulders, stout of limb, was a young 
Scotsman of five and twenty, whose characteristic was strength 
rather than beauty. Stubborn red hair, cropped close, covered 
his massive head, and a great warlike beak of a nose over- 
shadowed a mouth of enormous width and a heavy jaw. But 
yet James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, was no boor. He had been 
reared at the French Court, and was fully conversant with all the 
graces of his time; his hands and feet were fine and aristocratic, 
his bearing was elegant, and though violent passions overbearing 
resistance marred his elegance, the magnetic force of him domi- 
nated the love of many women. The other man was cast in 
different mould. A Frenchman Chastelard, a mere lad, a 
dangling courtier of the newer school that had become fashion- 
able in the last two years in France; bearing a sword by his 
side, but oftener toying with his lute; sweet of voice, languish- 
ing and lovelorn in demeanour, a pretty fribble to look at as he 
sighed his verses, but, like the little Abbé of two centuries later, 
hiding beneath his soft gentleness more profligacy and vice than 
a dozen rough soldiers might.” 

Major Hume’s picture of Knox is not so successful, although it 
may please Mr. Andrew Lang and those who take his view of 
the Reformer :— 

“ Knox we know as embodying what has since become a recog- 
nised type of religious Scotsman. To him the only righteousness, 
the only salvation, was to be found within the narrow limits of 
his own view of his own creed. All else was anathema; and with 
beauty and sweetness and mercy, with kindly pity for the erring, 
with humble recognition of the frailty of human judgment, with 
tender trust in God’s goodness even to the guilty, John Knox 
would hold no parley. Arrogant as a swashbuckler, consciously 
righteous as an archangel might be, and inflexible as a judge 
upon the bench he stood before the Queen.” 


by Mary 


Here we have rather a picture of an irreconcilable Covenanter 
than of Knox, who, although he was earnest and tenacious of 
purpose, and although he treated a woman occupying a man’s 
positiom as if she were a man, nevertheless was not devoid of 
humanity or of tenderness for human weakness. Froude’s 
estimate of the mission of Knox and the Reforming party in 
Scotland should be read as a corrective to Major Hume's. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE root idea of Mr. Arthur Adams's remarkable paper on 
“A Colonial View of Colonial Loyalty,” which is given the 
place of honour in the October number of the Nineteenth 
Century, is to be found in the statement that “ the Colonies 
are not loyal to England.” “The feeling throughout the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand,” continues Mr. Adams, “is 
first an intense local patriotism for their own Colony or State; 
secondly, a growing enthusiasm for the idea of Empire, and a 
pride in the conception that the Colony and the Common- 
wealth are part of that world-sway; and thirdly, a liking for 
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~ yevenenice 10° the country that is still called ‘Home.’” 
a terest to Mr. Adams’s paper is that he dissents 


ds in 
noe os the Separatist teaching of the Sydney Bulletin 
A ferential panacea of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 


re 
iene advocacy of a reciprocal tariff is, in his view, 


“entirely a leap in the dark, a step fraught with the worst 
‘pilities for destroying the entente cordiale that at present 
exists between the parties to the proposed federation. Mr. 
Adams has his own solution of the difficulty, which is, in short, 
the establishment of an Imperial Federal Council comprised 
of two Chambers, in the Lower of which the State groups 
would be represented on the basis of population, while in the 
Upper the same States would be represented by an equal 
number of Senators apiece. This Council would “take over 
the Imperial concern of the business, and leave untouched the 
go-called Imperial Parliament to riot in the intricacies of its 
Jocal party system.” Mr. Adamssuggests that to begin with the 
Federal Council might be purely advisory, but he believes thaton 
its establishment the “local Parliament at Westminster would 
gradually dwindle in importance,” while the Englishman of the 
far future must be prepared to see a suggestion made “for 
the removal from England of the seat of Government to one 
of the more populous centres of the Empire.” There is some- 
thing refreshing in the perfect candour with which Mr. Adams 
rebukes the Englishman for his regrettable insularity. Mr. 
Eltzbacher’s “ noticeable facts and extracts” bearing on the 
fiscal controversy are designed to show, first, that the industrial 
position of England before the advent of Free-trade was unique 
and her prosperity marvellous ; second, that the genesis of the 
movement for Protection in Germany furnishes us with a 
helpful and stimulating example. In illustration of the latter 
point Mr. Eltzbacher quotes freely from the confidential docu- 
ments written or dictated by Prince Bismarck to German 
Ministers and Ambassadors between the years 1875-79, in 
which the principles of the lew talionis in regard to fiscal 
policy are laid down with a candour, a cynicism, and a 
naked materialism which leave nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Eltzbacher holds that the justification of Bismarck’s views 
is found in the marvellous industrial development of 
Germany which has taken place since his “well-developed 
type of Protection was introduced.” He is silent on the con- 
current and enormous growth of the Social Democratic party, 
whose leaders fought the last election on the “ Brotwucher” 
platform.——-Mr. J. A. Hobson contributes a striking paper 
on “The Negro Problem in the United States.” He meets the 
familiar defence of lynch law by quoting the figures given in 
the Chicago Tribune which show that lynchings for alleged 
murder far outnumber lynchings for assaults on women, the 
latter in the years 1891 to 1902 being only 24 per cent. of the 
total. He refuses to admit, and gives good grounds for his 
refusal, that dread of miscegenation or physical repugnance 
underlies the protest against social equality. The Southern 
negro problem, in his view, simply expresses the clash between 
the sentiment of democracy in a free Republic and the senti- 
ment of masterhood, and he points to the survivals and 
revivals of slave-owning practices showh in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law—i.e., the employment of negro gangs 
under the Contract Labour Act in Georgia and Alabama—as 
evidence of the dominance of the slave-owning sentiment. 
While admitting that no final satisfactory solution of the 
problem is available, Mr. Hobson holds it is the plain duty of 
the Federal Government to insist that the administration of 
the laws of the several States shall conform to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution, and that equal political and civil 
rights shall be secured for all American citizens regardless of 
race and colour. 


The attitude of the National Review in regard to the 
resignations and the fiscal controversy is certainly original. 
It predicts an irrevocable breach between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the ground that the former, as the 
enfant gaté of British politics, will not consent to serve under 
any other man, and that public opinion will compel the 
latter to become Prime Minister whenever he gains his 
victory. As regards Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, the editor is 
bitterly disappointed with the Premier’s conclusions, while 
admiring his destructive criticism of the policy of unrestricted 
imports. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, in the editor’s view, is 
the only one which has any chance of gripping the country. 
At the same time, with a laudable impartiality, he finds room 








for a paper by Mr. Bell, M.P., on “The Reign of Labour,” 
in which the writer dwells with satisfaction on the unhesi- 
tating denunciation of Protection pronounced by the Trade- 
Union Congress. —— Fiscal policy apart, the number is 
strong in useful and illuminative articles. It was a happy 
thought, for example, which prompted the editor to reprint 
textually the recommendations of Lord Esher and Sir George 
Taubman-Goldie in regard to War Office reorganisation, in 
view of the fact that “the defective arrangements for the 
publication of all popular Blue-books make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to procure the literature of the War Commission.” 
Sir Leslie Stephen continues his deeply interesting “ Early 
Impressions,” enriched by personal reminiscences of Maurice, 
John Stuart Mill, Fawcett, and dealing in the frankest manner 
with his own abandonment of the orthodox for the agnostic 
standpoint. A propos of academic reorganisation, Sir Leslie 
Stephen has some instructive comments on the changes in 
Cambridge in the last forty years :— 

“One of the chief changes which strikes an old student on 

returning to the scenes of his youth is the presence of woman. 
In my day we were a society of bachelors. I do not remember 
during my career to have spoken to a single woman at Cambridge 
except my bed-maker and the wives of one or two heads of 
houses. Those exalted ladies belonged to the upper sphere of 
severe dignity which formed a separate section of society. We 
were beginning to propose some modification of the absurd 
system of celibacy which meant in practice that every official 
teacher of youth should speedily become discontented with his 
position. Yet proposals to alter it excited horror. Fathers of 
families, it was known, were capable of everything; and married 
Fellows, it was thought, would use the college endowments as 
patronage for their sons. I remember a pathetic sermon preached 
upon that subject by a gentleman who, as soon as the law was 
altered, took advantage of the change by himself marrying and 
becoming, I may add, a most useful official, and the more useful 
for his charming wife. But to admit women to lectures was 
regarded as outside all practical possibilities. An American 
gentleman, Mr. Moncure Conway, I think, who came to Cam- 
bridge about 1863, told Fawcett in my hearing that we should 
admit female students within a generation. Fawcett, a most 
ardent advocate of women’s rights, replied that such a revolu- 
tion might happen in a century. Within ten years Girton 
and Newnham were beginning their successful careers. Fawcett 
would have been startled could he have foreseen that his daughter 
was to be the first female senior wrangler.” 
The most striking passages in Mr. Maurice Low’s 
American chronicle—always a strong feature in the National 
—relate to the lynching question. Professor William James’s 
remarkable letter, in which he expresses fear of general 
massacres of negroes with collective reprisals by negroes, 
forms Mr. Low’s text. He quotes the Philadelphia Record 
as saying that “the really dangerous classes in the States 
are not imported; they are natives”; and the New York 
Independent, a journal which appeals solely to a cultivated 
and highly intelligent circle of readers, as witnessing to the 
spread of the moral tyranny of the multitude over the indi- 
vidual, of which lynching is only the extreme manifestation. 
On another page Mr. Maurice Low emphasises a danger of 
the subsidised University which may be easily overlooked. 
Professor John Bascom in the Atlantic Monthly writes that 
“institutions which eagerly seek their resources from the 
commercial world must be lenient critics of its methods. 
Ethical, social, and economical truths cannot be urged in 
antagonism to the source of supply. The growth of expense, 
the increase of salaries, the magnitude of endowments, all 
tend to make educators pensioners of the money power.” 








The German Emperor is always good “copy,” and most 
readers of the new Contemporary will turn first to the un- 
signed paper devoted to an analysis of the personality of 
William II. The writer, who from his style should be a 
German, after dwelling on the superiority of the Kaiser’s 
will over his intellect, enlarges on his capricious and 
exuberant impetuousness, an essentially un-German quality, 
“which makes his personal actions, and therefore the actions 
of the German Government, so extremely uncertain and in- 
calculable.” Having early made himself the only power in 
the State, the Emperor has attracted one set of self-seeking 
parasites after another, and soon began changing his favourites 
as rapidly as his Ministers. Protests against his policy have 
not been confined to Sovialists. That fiery patriot and 
Anglophobe, von Treitschke, denounced the exaggerated 
theocratical cult shown to majesty as a “dark stain on our 
Monarchy,” and vehemently combated the Kaiser's claim to 
the absolute obedience of the Army. The antagonism 
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between the Kaiser and the Berliners is traced in detail, the 
writer asserting that the inhabitants of the capital indulge in 
lively Schadenfreude at every failure of the Emperor’s policy. 
Of the Kaiser’s bourgeois taste in art and letters the writer 
has a poor opinion, while in the sphere of action he contrasts 
his barren achievement with his brilliant ideas and striking 
speeches. In this ceaseless activity and ambition resides, in 
the writer’s opinion, a grave menace to the peace of the world. 
——Dr. Dillon’s monthly paper on foreign affairs is interest- 
ing for his memoranda of conversations with Dr. Christo 
Tatartsheff, the insurgent chief, and with General Petroff, the 
Bulgarian Minister-President. Dr. Tatartsheff said, inter alia : 
«« Extermination gave the Sultan peace in Sassoon and in Old 
Servia too. It would be equally effective in Macedonia, but 
we shall try hard to hinder it.” As to the “ balance of crimi- 
nality”—a phrase as unfortunate as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s “methods of barbarism ”—he observed: “ Do 
not speak of the balance of criminality without having first 
carefully perused the official consular reports, and more par- 
ticularly those of your Consul in Salonica.” The paper also 
contains a sympathetic survey of the career, achievements, 
and fall of M. de Witte. According to Dr. Dillon, his fall 
‘was precipitated by the conflict between Capital and Labour 
produced by the spread of education which he had fostered 
for purposes of industrial development. His great mistake 
was that he forced the pace and tried to crowd too much into 
the space of a few years. But Dr. Dillon does not hesitate to 
say that he “has accomplished more than any servant of the 
Tsar who has ever received the title of Minister since it was 
first created in 1802.” Besides, he was “such a convinced and 
effective enemy of war that his tenure of office was an absolute 
guarantee of peace.” Mr. J. S. Mann in his examination of 
Mr. Balfour's pamphlet emphasises the important point that, 
so far from Free-trade having had a fair trial on the Conti- 
nent and having been abandoned solely on economic grounds, 
the fact is that “the greater Continental nations have never 
actually reached it (with the exception of Italy) and have 
turned back to gain new revenue, to annoy or placate some 
other Power for other than commercial ends, to placate 
powerful interests at home or to consolidate a newly-made 
Empire.” Professor H. E. S. Fremantle sends an eloquent 
vindication of the policy and aims of the new South African 
Party at the Cape, which, he contends, represents by far the 
greater part of those who regard South Africa as their 
permanent home, which has attached to itself the best of the 
Moderates, and which is, in his view, a far truer friend to the 
Imperial connection than the Progressives, of whom the 
writer speaks in terms of the most scathing contempt. 








The “raging, tearing propaganda” of the fiscal question is 
carried on with impartiality by the Fortnightly Review, 
which prints both sides. The first article this month is by 
«‘ Autonomos,” and deals with “The Unionist Plunge into 
Protection.” The writer discusses Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, 
criticises his statement that our exports are diminishing, 
and points out that this decision is arrived at by important 
omissions. Mr. Vince is the expert on whom the Prime 
Minister relies, according to “ Autonomos.” On the question 
of “dumping,” the writer shows that even Protection is 
not a safeguard against that nightmare of the new financial 
reformer. We are told that “the German Cartels have planted 
their surplus products in Protected America, Austria, and 
Belgium, as well asin Free-trade England”; also “that English 
manufacturers have dumped thetr goods on foreign markets 
before now, if it suited them to form rings and combinations 
to lower the price abroad instead of keeping it up at home.” 
The present paper was written before Mr. Balfourspoke, but sub- 
sequent events have fulfilled its prophecy,—that the Chamber- 
lain scheme is merely postponed. The origin of the whole crisis 
is traced to the success of the Irish Land Act, in spite of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dislike of it; the loss of glamour sustained 
by Imperialism; the unpopularity of the Education Act; and 
the exposure of the incompetence of the Cabinet by the War 
Commission. A new policy was the way of escape. This Mr. 
Chamberlain realised; also that if the new policy was rejected 
by the country, he, outside the Government, “falls much 
softer than his friends. If, however, the disaster should be 
averted, then the victory will be for Protection.”—— 
Professor Hewins sums up his contribution to the fiscal 


unless they can be overthrown, prove Mr. Chamkeann 
case. We have only space to notice the last :—« That ax 

in the price of corn, if it occurred, would be com — 
partly by remission on other commodities, partly Pheer 
crease of our Colonial trade.” If foreign corn is taal, wil “a 
Colonial corn rise in price till it equals that of foreign 
But if the tax is very small, the foreigner wil] ‘cident 
methods of production and be still able to compete Ths 
will go on till the tax is raised higher and higher. As “i 
compensation by remission on what Professor Hewins va ey 
calls “ other things,” is there anything important in ae , 


of food, except tea, that can be made cheaper than it is wit ; 
reduction of taxation? But will the possible Saving on te, 


equal the rise of bread?——Mr. Harold Spender writes 
brilliant summary of the conversion of Sir Robert Peel to 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, and his success and Consequent 
overthrow. The story as it is here told is highly dramatic. 

In the Monthly Review Sir Henry Drummond Wolff gives a 
curious description of the diplomatic intrigues which went on 
behind the scenes of the Berlin Congress. The part played b 
England and Austria was a sinister one, as is now seen in ns 
light of recent events in the Balkans. The account of the end- 
less intrigue is difficult to follow when given in full, and it is 
impossible to condense it. The writer describes the Com. 
mission for Eastern Roumelia, of which he was a member 
The Commission drew up the Organic Statute, and at the 
instance of M. de Kallay the decisions arrived at had to be 
unanimous. The effect of this was that, although a slow 
process, all parties were pledged to the Statute, and the Turk 
respected his signature and carried out his agreements. Later 
on changes were made, and,— 

“Unfortunately, the principle of unanimity was sacrificed to 
rapidity and replaced by that of a majority. Hence the Turks 
finding the decision forced on them, considered themselves 
exempted from the adherence they had given to the Eastern 
Roumelian Statute, thus showing the wise foresight of M. de 
Kallay. From that day to this no change has been introduced in 
the administration of Macedonia, which ought to have received 
an organisation similar to that of Eastern Roumelia.” 

Sir Edward Grey’s article on “ Mr. Chamberlain's Fiscal 
Policy ” is straightforward, clear, and telling. He quotes the 
statement of Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Finance Minister, 
which gave an account of the proposals made to the Imperial 
Government by Canada. Mr. Fielding says :—“In return for 
the preference which we sought for Canada we were prepared 
to so rearrange our tariff as to give Great Britain a further 
preference, not over the Canadian manufacturer, but over the 
foreign competitor.” Sir Edward Grey truly says that Free- 
trade within the Empire is as far off as ever. He also points 
out very clearly the imposture of the notion that dear bread 
can be compensated for by cheap tea. Apart from the un- 
desirableness of cheap tea, as compared with cheap bread and 
meat, the system must be wasteful,— 

“for while the people will pay more on every loaf and every 
pound of meat, the revenue will benefit only by every foreign 
loaf and every foreign pound of meat consumed, which are to bea 
diminishing quantity; for the object of the whole policy is that 
we shall cease to consume food of foreign origin. Unless, there- 
fore, the policy fails and the Colonies are disappointed, the 
revenue will rapidly fall off, and while continuing the taxes upon 
foreign corn, meat, &c., we shall in time have to replace the old 
taxes upon tea and other things.” 

With regard to manufactures, Sir Edward Grey quotes 
a significant statement by a Protectionist, Sir Thomas 
Wrightson, who has written: “The enhanced price for their 
home consumption will enable them [i.e the British 
manufacturers] to keep their prices low for export, exactly 
as our competitors in foreign countries are now doing. 
It would seem from this that it is not the people of this 
country who are to benefit, but the manufacturers are to 
be able to amass great fortunes at the public expense.—— 
An anonymous author writes a pleasing fable of the two 
sheep-dogs ‘Goff’ and ‘Brum,’ who try to drive a flock, 
which goes on “browsing and bleating and passively resisting 

in spite of the tempting offer of a “complete diet of pre- 
ferences and hedgehogs (tariffs) ” :— 

“ « Look here,’ he (Goff) said to Brum, ‘ this will never do; we 
must get them in before February.’ ‘Very well,’ said Brum. 
‘You go on where you are, crying hedgehogs with all your most 
urbane effrontery ; I will go outside and conduct a raging, tearing 
propaganda for birds of Paradise.’ ‘And if—and when—we 





succeed,’ said Goff, ‘then you will come inside again and help me 





problem in a series of eight propositions, which, he considers, 





as before?’ ‘Help is no word for it,’ said Brum, and out he went.” 
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ckwood, “ What I Saw in Macedonia,” by 

i on, is a terrible description of what is going 
Ut eine Bast The sickening story does not differ 
pot what we have heard already. These accounts by eye- 
witnesses of the horrors do, however, make us feel disgust at 
the sophistry of Mr. Balfour when he talks of “the balance of 
criminality,” or writes verbal poultices to an Archbishop. 
Mr. Wyon describes the arrival he saw of the Salonica train 
at Monastir. On this train were a dozen closely barred vans, 
in which were a miserable set of Bulgarian peasants. These 
people, the officers explained, were insurgents captured in a 
yecent fight. In truth they were nothing of the kind, but 
were unarmed people, the remnants of some village that had 
been burnt. The Turks find it impossible to fight the real 
armed insurgents in the mountains, so they content them- 
selves with unarmed villagers. “Sigma” brings to a close 
his amusing recollections, and his last instalment is as good 
as any. He gives an account of a musical party which was 
interrupted by an organ-grinder who had been hired by Lady 
Jersey to amuse some children. The musical hostess— 


“indited a polite note to Lady Jersey (whom she did not know) 
uesting that the organ might be sent away, as she had a 

musical party ; but all the satisfaction she obtained was a message 

from Lady Jersey through a footman, that when ‘they stopped 

their fiddling she would stop her hurdy-gurdy.’” 

The incident seems to have come straight from Thackeray’s 


Book of Snobs. 


eae 
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NOVELS. 


MR. WOODHOUSE’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

TuE epistolary treatment of fiction, as recent experience has 
shown, lends itself excellently to the method of joint author- 
ship. The structure being composed of a series of self-con- 
tained compartments, so to speak, once the division of labour 
has been arranged, the collaborators enjoy an independence 
not easily attained under the conditions of the usual method 
of composition. One can imagine, for instance, that, once 
the general plan was agreed upon, such a book as Mr. Wood- 
house's Correspondence—we speak without the faintest know- 
ledge of what actually took place—might have been written 
by two people at a distance, one letter provoking another, 
and so on, the modus operandi thus closely following that 
of a genuine correspondence. The actuality of the method, 
then, might be supposed to lend vitality to the scheme; but 
although there is abundance of vivacity, and even wit, in these 
pages, fidelity to fact cannot be regarded as a leading character- 
istic of the entertainment. One can well credit the existence 
of people as selfish, as greedy, as hypocritical, or as hypochon- 
driacal as those depicted in these pages. But it is impossible 
to imagine that they should, with hardly an exception, indulge 
in the practice of self-revelation with such appalling candour. 
It is applying the principle of the Palace of Truth not to the 
spoken but to the written word. Itisas though they thought 
aloud and recorded their thoughts with perfect fidelity. Such 
a method inevitably involves caricature, and as there is little 
relief in the characterisation, all the persons concerned being, 
with two negligible exceptions, egotists absorbed in the 
achievement of the main chance, the resultant impression is 
rather monotonously inhuman. 

Mr. Woodhouse, the central figure, is a greedy, dyspeptic, 
middle-aged widower, of a certain amount of culture, of con- 
siderable means and great meanness, whose main aim in life 
is to baffle or evade the appeals of ‘impecunious relatives and 
friends. The daughter of an old College friend is the first of 
these applicants, a neurotic, exotic, and emancipated youag 
woman who wishes to lead a life untrammelled by domestic or 
filial duty, and appeals to her godfather for advice. Her selfish- 
hess is quite as great as Mr. Woodhouse’s, but it is tempered by 
sentiment, and in the war of diamond cut diamond the older 
and harder nature always comes off the better. Simul- 
taneously Mr. Woodhouse is bombarded by his sister-in-law, the 
bustling widow of a weak-kneed clergyman, who meditates a 
campaign in London “on the cheap” as a means of disposing 
of her marriageable daughters, and appeals—nominally for 
advice only—to the family oracle. And on the top of this 
correspondence, conducted with great frankness on both sides, 
comes a letter from Mr. Woodhouse’s aged aunt, Lady Fitz- 





Wigan, a robust valetudinarian who vies with her nephew 
in close-fistedness, greediness, and the minute study of her 
digestion. The contest between the two dyspeptics, with the 
details of their diet, symptoms, and treatment, betrays a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the malade imaginaire 
almost unholy in its intimacy. This tournament of gastric 
introspection is, however, only a digression. The plot is 
helped on by Lady FitzWigan’s anxiety to secure a new 
companion to replace the unhappy foreigner who has been 
worn out by the inconsiderate demands of her mistress. 
Mr. Woodhouse recommends one of his nieces for the post, 
and places his sister-in-law in communication with the 
“revolting daughter,” with a view to their joining forces in 
a flat. The result of these experiments can easily be imagined 
when the idiosyncrasies of the various personages concerned 
are borne in mind. 

The introduction of two sympathetic characters, a com- 
monplace but wholesome-minded young Philistine, a nephew 
of Mr. Woodhouse, and a genial middle-aged lady, affords 
promise, which is not realised, that the narrative is going 
to be raised to a more attractive level. But these hopes 
are speedily dissipated as the plot thickens, and finally cul- 
minates in a purely farcical and tasteless dénouement. Lady 
FitzWigan’s new companion scandalises her grand-aunt by 
capturing the hand and heart of the old lady’s special 
medical attendant. The revolting sentimentalist throws her- 
self unblushingly in rapid succession at the head of Mr. 
Woodhouse’s nephew and Mr. Woodhouse himself, who in self- 
defence suddenly contracts an alliance with a young lady 
whom for some months he had employed for massage and 
manicure, and the “ correspondence” closes with a needlessly 
detailed account by the irate husband of the circumstances 
which lead to their separation; his wife having inad- 
vertently given him a liniment imstead of a mixture. 
A brief outline like the foregoing gives an inadequate 
impression of the remarkable and cruel cleverness with 
which various phases of fastidious egotism, valetudinarianism, 
stinginess, preciosity, and snobbery are hit off. On the 
other hand, it spares the reader the numerous lapses from 
taste, and even good feeling, with which this witty but acid 
burlesque is constantly disfigured. 





Treasure and Heart. By Mary Deane. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
Treasure and Heart just misses being a very interesting book. 
The story is fairly constructed, the Italian mise-en-scéne is dis- 
tinctly good, and the characters are not badly drawn. But there 
is a certain failure of energy about the book which makes it miss 
the mark at which it aims, and, to speak frankly, the story 
occasionally verges on the tedious. Just a little more vitality 
on the part of the writer and the novel would have become living 
and interesting. The book is well written, the English being 
distinctly above the average of that of the ordinary writer of 
fiction, which makes its comparative failure the more regrettable. 
Let us hope that Miss Deane will try again, and will succeed in 
giving real vitality to a second book. 

The Yellow Crayon. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Oppenheim, without fear of the pains and 
penalties of Jlése-majesté, has given the secret society of the 
Yellow Crayon no less august a head than the Emperor William 
himself. True, the sole use he makes of his power is to “crush ” 
the Order; but this is only on the last page, and all through the 
story the Yellow Crayon has a splendid time. The book is, of 
course, frank melodrama, but it is amusing in its own line, and 
the idea of the Order spoken of above being (to quote its Imperial 
head) “a society composed of aristocrats pledged to resist the 
march of Socialism,” is decidedly amusing and original. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BIRMINGHAM ECONOMICS. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals: What they Mean and What We 
Shall Gain by them. By C. A. Vince, M.A., General Secretary of 
the Imperial Tariff Committee. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. (Grant Richards. 1s. net.)— 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preface to this plausible and fluent pamphlet 
will be read with interest, though we cannot but deprecate the 
new political development which is apparent in the pamphleteer- 
ing adventures of a Prime Minister and an ex-Colonial Secretary. 
Mr. Chamberlain opens with a protest against those who maintain 
“the absolute inspiration of an antiquated doctrine.” The free- 
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prophecies by which the agitation, which ultimately gave us 
our present system, was accompanied and supported.” We do 
not ignore, we merely regret, as the keenest thinkers in Europe 
regret, the delayed fulfilment of those prophecies; and it must 
be remembered that Free-trade was not precipitated by any such 
prophecies. England needed it, and needs it still. Mr. Chamberlain 
goes on to ask what Mr. Cobden would have said had he foreseen 
the modern protection of English labour through the efforts of 
Trade-Unions and social reformers. The answer is that Mr. 
Cobden knew perfectly well that this limitation to the pure 
doctrine of Free-trade in this country was not only inevitable, as 
the result of a growing sense of national responsibility, but that 
it was in his day already in existence. The first Factory Act 
dates from 1802. Mr. Chamberlain’s further statement that “our 
exports have been practically stationary during the last twelve 
years” is a misapprehension of the facts. Even Mr. Balfour 
admits that we are not “living on our capital,” and if we 
are not, we must pay for our imports by our exports. Mr. 
Chamberlain will scarcely suggest that our imports are 
stationary. He harps on the necessity of having something “to 
bargain with.” Surely the best thing we can have to bargain 
with is industrial and technical methods excelling those of all 
other nations. Next, “ our free-food friends will have to be a 
little more definite and a little more accurate.” These are 
desirable qualities, we admit, but a bad example is set us by our 
“taxed-food friends.” Mr. Balfour’s references to bleach and to 
Bradford goods were a little wanting in accuracy and definition, 
and Mr. Vince in this pamphlet is more convincing than correct. 
As the Westminster Gazette of Monday shows, the argument on 
p. 32 is open to criticism of the severest kind. Mr. Vince in his 
calculations (and Mr. Chamberlain in his speeches) has neglected 
the effect of the proposed taxes upon the price of untaxed meat, 
which forms three-fifths of the meat consumed. Hence “the 
maximum effect of the new taxes on foods would be,” not, as Mr. 
Vince says, 2s. 6d., but4s. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to transfer 
the burden to the necessaries of life from the non-necessaries, such as 
tea, would, we maintain, “ be disastrous,”—almost as disastrous as 
to transfer in India the Opium-tax to cereals. We cannot believe 
that any of these doubtful expedients are necessary to increase 
our Colonial trade. Mr. Chamberlain admits the present rapid 
growth of that trade. Mr. Vince on p. 41 significantly declares 
that ‘“‘we owe cheap bread to mechanics, not to politics.” That 
admission must never be forgotten. Our industrial salvation to- 
day belongs to the realm of science and method, and not to the 
realm of politics. Mr. Chamberlain concludes his preface by 
warmly resenting “the charge of neglecting the interests of the 
industrial population.” We have not attacked his good faith. 
His fundamental economic heresies are the target at which we aim. 








A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR. 

Mr. Balfour's Pamphlet : a Reply. By Harold Cox, Secretary of 
the Cobden Club. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—Mr. Cox opens 
this clearly written pamphlet with “a list of the more important 
misstatements made by Mr. Balfour.” Mr. Cox asserts that 
(1) Mr. Balfour implied (p. 8) that at the time when England 
adopted Free-trade other nations were already Free-traders. 
(2) Mr. Balfour states (p. 8) that all Western nations, without 
exception, are Protectionists. Yet Holland and Denmark and 
(apart from the formation of the Commonwealth of Australia) 
New South Wales are practically Free-traders. (3) Mr. Balfour 
states (p. 11) that the Commission of “1900” (sic) reported 
that the island of St. Vincent could produce nothing but 
sugar. (4) Mr. Balfour states that no Bradford goods go 
to America and no British bleach to Russia (p. 19). These 
statements by the Prime Minister are clearly serious errors. As 
an historical fact, the great nations of the Continent remained 
rigid Protectionists up to 1860, when Free-trade tendencies set in, 
and lasted until Prince Bismarck introduced in the early “ eighties ” 
the present reactionary policy, which is already weakening. Both 
Europe and the United States are nearer Free-trade now than 
they were in 1846. As to Bradford goods and British bleach, Mr. Cox 
tells us that £1,514,500 worth of Bradford goods went to America 
in 1902, and in the same year (apart from the United States 
which takes the bulk of our exported bleaching powder) Russia 
took more of our bleach than any fother country in the world. 
Mr. Cox attacks Mr. Balfour’s logic as well as his facts. Mr. 
Balfour declares that exports are required to pay for imports, and 
admits that we are not living on our capital. But since our 
imports more than keep up, and since we are not paying for them 
with capital, our exports must be in a satisfactory condition. If 
that is so, the problem we are all asked to inquire into does not in 
fact exist. In so far as we are falling behind, the fault lies, we 


may add, not with the laws of trade, but with the imperfection of 
our technical education. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as 


reserved for review in other forms,] have not bem 





England Day by Day. By the Authors of “Wisdom Wh 
Wait.” (Methuen and Co. 1s. net.)—To understand to the ¢ 
all the fun in this little book is not, we take it, for every one z 
shows that you must be “in the swim,” that you are familiar a 
things before and behind the scenes, with politics, journalism, th 
drama, the music-hall,—in fact, with quidquid agunt homines, 
readers who cannot boast so much knowledge may find abundance 
of entertainment in it. Such items as “Duke of Devonshire 
offered post of sleeper on the Baghdad Railway ”; the month] 
recurrence of “Lord Rosebery reconciles Liberal party”, ““ 
Winston Churchill, Lorn Nov. 14, 1871,” and “formulates his first 
Army scheme Nov. 15, 1871”; “Mr. Alfred Austin corks his fac 
and is introduced to the President”; “ Mr. McNeill asks King 
Leopold whether it is true that some cannibal soldiers of the 
Congo Free State, on being brought to Belgium, refused to oat 
Brussels sprouts,”—such things we all understand. Of course it 
is not fair to the book to choose even the most ludicrous items, 
We have to get used to the atmosphere—this, it is true, is very 
soon done—and then we have as much laughter as is good for ys 
—possibly more. And we have the laughter without the amar; 
aliquid. It is possible that some of the gentlemen and ladies 
whose names our authors make use of with a quite unrestricted 
freedom may “laugh with alien lips,” but they certainly will 
not bear malice. The edge of the satire is sharp enough— 
“passive resisters armed to the teeth,” for example—but it is 
never poisoned. 


ile You 


New Epitions AnD Reprints.—The Works of Rabelais. Trans. 
lated by Urquhart and Mottreux. 3 vols. (Gibbings and (o,) 
——In “The World’s Classics” The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Vol. I., containing the “ Romaunt of the Rose” and Minor Poems 
(Grant Richards, 1s. net).——In “ The Little Library” (Methuen 
and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.), The Essays, or Counsels Civil and 
Moral of Francis Bacon, and Poems, by John Keats, with an 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon and Notes by John Masefield, 
(The frontispiece to the volume is the mask of the poet's 
face taken during life. It has a curiously feminine look.) 
——Micro-cosmographie, by John Earle, Bishop of Worcester 
1662 and Salisbury 1663 (same publishers, 2s. net), not 
a book of geography, as the title might lead one to sup. 
pose, but of the Theophrastus character. Some Fruits of 
Solitude. By William Penn. With Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. (A. Constable and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—These “ Reflections 
and Maxims Relating to the Conduct of Human Life” were 
published anonymously in 1693. The bibliographical history is 
somewhat strange. A very interesting fact is that R. L. Steven. 
son greatly admired it, and intended to make it the subject 
of an essay.——In the “Mermaid Series,” edited by Alex. 
Charles Ewald (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net per vol.), 
William Congreve, edited by A. C. Ewald; Christopher 
Marlowe, edited by Havelock Ellis; Thomas Otway, with an 
Introduction and Notes by the Hon. Roden Noel; Richard 
Steele, edited by G. A. Aitken.——The English Dance of Death, 
From the Drawings of Thomas Rowlandson, with Illustrations in 
Verse by the Author of “Dr. Syntax.” 2 vols. (Methuen and Co. 
9s. net.) ——In “The Works of Charles Lamb,” edited by William 
Macdonald (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. per vol.), Vols. IX. and X,, 
being Specimens of Dramatists In the “ Authorised Edition of 
the Works of W. M. Thackeray,” edited by Walter Jerrold, with 
Illustrations by Charles E. Brock (same publishers, 3s. net), 
Roundabout Papers. Poems. By George Meredith. 2 vols. (A. 
Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) ——An Essay on Comedy. 
Same author and publishers. (6s.)——Through the Dolomites. 
By Alexander Robertson, D.D. (G. Allen. 7s. 6d.) ——Sonnets 
and Lyrics. By Katrina Trask. (S.C. Brown, Langham, and Co. 
5s.) Web of an Old Weaver. by J. Keighley Snowden. 
(5s.) Banking. By A. D. Cochrane. (J. G. Glass and Co, 6d.) 




















“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHEB 
MAKE. ... 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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cRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
—wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
“sCcHWEITZER’S 


COCOATIWNA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 








Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 


., me eee Sanat < } | th 3 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Expert , 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T “BITE” 





THE SKIN. ... 





Children’s...... 1/3 per doz. | 
mies 


—_—————_—___—_ 
CAM B R i Cc Ladies’ ......... 2S as Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 és Gentlemen’s.3/1l_,, 


irect from the ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Deufacturers. POC KET RoBINsON AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’'S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes, 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownin@, F.B.A.S., F.R.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notz New ADDREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consvltations free. 


HeM-STITCHED, 








Samples and Price Lists 
post-free. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 

It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 








ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, £c.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


GLOVES. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 
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Are making this day a special display of 

New their latest creations in tasteful CURTAINS 

. 1 HANGINGS for the DINING ROOM 

Wi and ’ 

nter DRAWING ROOM, and BED ROOM, in 

Curtains Embroidered Cloths, and Velvets, Tapes- 
tries, Silks, Brocades, Xe. 








For [lustrations see Booklet K15, sent free on application, and Sample Curtains 


sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd. 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.G, 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Maj _— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C_B. 

C.S.1, 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Rene ent year Aaron Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





LIFE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
NEW & SPECIAL CONCESSION ASSURAN CS E. 


TO PRIVATE HOUSE INSURERS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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helps 
the Cook. 


Lemco reduces cost; lightens labour; 
enlarges the list of good things; gives 
flavour and distinction to the dishes, 
and secures perfection in cookery. 





MONTE FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIESOLE. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 

18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London. 


** Well adapted for table use.”—Jancet, ** A sound, smooth wine.” 


—J. P. Steele, M.D, 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ii Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.'3 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


| 

E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 

| Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben. 
{ 


wRADE-MARK. | 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 











(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


eS 
Abbott (K. M.), Old Paths & Legends of New England, 8vo.. ieee net 15/0 
Ashton (J.), Gossip in the First Decade of Victoria’s Reign. 8 

(Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 

Ayscough (J.), Admonition, cr 8vo ........ ...(Harper) 3/6 
Bateman (C. F.), The Marvelluus Story of ‘the: British ond "Foreign Bible 

STE SOD, Scssiroc osvcnvepnosehcncorcpccunendispboovovessuicabaeteknesenensiet (Partridge) 2/6 

Baughan (B. E.), Reuben, and other Poems, cr 8vo. (Constable) 5/0 

Beavan (A. H.), Tube, Train, Tram, and Car, 8V0  .......csseseeeeee (Routledge) 6/0 


Benson (J. K.), Book of Indoor Games for Young People of All Ages, 8vo 
(Pearson) 5/0 









Bbamgha (Eis.), TAT RAS AGO... 5 sen esessesesscscsecvenensascnocsesscsceoncmeesoese (Blackie) 2/6 
Bevan (T.), Beggars of the Sea, cr 8V0..........sscccsesserscssecccsecssoreneses (Nelson) 3/6 
Bingham (C.) and Neilson (H. B.), The Animals’ Aouliomn, 4to ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Bohn (E.), How Hartman Won, Cr 80 ... .....sccssscovccesescseessces (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Bowen (W. E.), Parochial Sermons, cr 8vo...... (Nisbet) net 3/6 
Boy's Own Reciter (The), cr 8V0 .......esscsessceeeeeee .(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Brooke (E.), The Twins of Skirlaugh Hall, er 8vo ... (Gfurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Browne (G. F.), St. Aldhelm : Life and Times, 12mo...., ..(S.P.C.K.) 5/0 


Clarke (Mrs. H.), In Jacobite Days, cr 8V0.........ccssescosccssessesccssoeees (Nelson) 5,0 
Cowper (E. E.), Calder Creek, er 8vo ........ (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Cresswell (H.), ‘A Lady of Misrule, cr 8vo... ..(Constable) 6/0 
Darwin (L.), Municipal Trade, Advantages’ and Dis: advantages 3. 8vo 
(d. Murray) net 12/0 
Doawidiaon (7.), A Boeary, CF Bv0..0.csnsccrrcesccrecssescoceseves seovecens (Richards) net 5/0 
Dawson (C. ¥'.), Elemeutary Design, imp 8vo .........(Chapman & Hall) net 3/0 
Dawson (W. J.), The Repro ach of Christ, and other Sermons (Revell) net 3/6 
De La Coux (H.), Industrial Uses of Water......... (Scott & Greenwood) net 10/6 
Duprat (D. 1), Morals, er 8vo (W. Scott) 6/0 
Emmet (T. A.), Ireland under English Rule, 2 vols. 8vo 
Fenn (G. M.), Fitz the Filibuster, cr 8V0 ..........sseeecerees 
Finnemore (EK. P.), The Mark of Cain, er 8V0_ ............008 oe M Y 
Foord (J.), Life and Public Services of Simon Sterne, cr 8vo.. (Macmillan) 
Foster (J. J.), Miniature Painters, Britishand Foreign, 2 vols. fulio 
(Dickenson) net 105/0 
0 




























Gibbon (F. P.), The Disputed V.C., Cr Sv0 ...cccccccccccccsescoccscvecseces (Blackie) 5 
Girl's Own Reciter, Cr 8V0 ...........cccccceseeseses .(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Glanville (E.), In Search of the Okapi, er 8vo (Blackie) 6/0 
Glyn (E.), The Damsel and the Sage < ‘(Duckworth) net 5/0 
Goode (W.), The Divine Rule of ith and Pri ietice, cr 8v0 .(Nisbet) net 4/0 
Grace, Book B, Part I., edited by Mary Bateson.. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Grace (J. M.) and Young (A.), The Algebra of Invariants, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. a net 10/0 
Green (E. E.), The Conscience of Roger Trehern, cr 8V0 ...........66 T.S.) 3/6 
Green (E. E.), The Niece of Esther Lynne, cr 8vo “(ifiéchinson) 6/0 


Harrison (F.), The New Tutor, er 8vo.. .(S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Hart (A. B.), Actual Government, er 8vo. .. (Longmans) net 7/6 
High History of the Holy Graal (The), 8V0 ........:cccseceeeseeceeseeeee (Dent) net 10/6 
Hollis (G.), Spurs and Bride: How they were Won, er 8v0.........(3.P.0,K, ) 2/6 
Holme (C.), Be resentative Art of Our Time, folio.. .(Studio) net 31/6 
Hubbard (E.), Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Musicians, cr 8vo 


(Putnam) net 10/6 
Jackson (G. E.), Little Miss Sunshine, er 8vo....... (Jarrold) 3/6 
James (G.), Toby and his Little Dog Tan, 4to 





‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Jenks (E.), Parliamentary England. cr 8V0..........00.csseeceseescescesseses Unwin) 5/0 
Jessop (C. M.), A Treatise on the Line Complex ...(Camb. Univ. onde net 10/0 
Joyce (P. W.), Social History of Ancient Treland, 2 vols....(Longmans) net 21/0 
Kennedy (E. B.), Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia, 8vo ... ee Arnold) net 106 
















Kenyon (C. B.), Won in Warfare, Cr 8V0......coscersesees (Nelson) 2 
Kitson (A.), The Money Problem, 8vo.... "(Richards) 3/ 
Lanteri (E.), Modelling, Vol. II., ‘to... ‘(Chapman & Hall) net 15/ 
Lee (A. C.), The Local Government, 8VO0............cssesececceseeeeerees (Knight) net 21 
Le Feuvre (A.), The Making of a Woman, er 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Leighton , The Haunted Ship, er 8vo ........ (8.8, vu) 5 
Lindsay (H.), The Cark of Coin, er 8vo...... ...(Revell) 6 
Lloyd (L.), The Devil and I, er Byo.. ee. (Drane) 6 
Macfall (H. ), The Masterfolk, er 8yv0. 6 


eu} 
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Mack (L.), Teens: a Story, cr 8vo. 


Soc.) net 


















Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_@——. 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PALE seeeseeeeseceecees eeeeee£10 10 0] Narrow-Column 
Half-Page 5 5 Q| Half-Column .... 0 
Quarter-Page........ cccecoce 213 6 Quarter-Column............., ol ¢ 
COMPANIES, 


Outside Page .....sseeveesss.£14 14 O| Inside Page ......... eevee £l2 J2 0 


Five lines (45 words) aaa under in broad column (half- -width), 5s.; and 1 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tielve words re 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, ° 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 18s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements accerding to space, 
Terms : net. 














E NG tf No 
Active, Energetic, can Manage Men, 
20 Years’ Experience at Home aud Abroad, 
Now in Charge of Large Works, 
in iis sa F SEEKS CHANGE. 
erough knowledge of Civil Engineering, Electric L 
Mota te Bs ighting, and 
Capable of taking entire charge of Large Estate, including Drai 
? Bridges, Buildings, Lighting, &c. ne ae 
Address, “M. E.,” Box 7, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


a) Pears COLLEGE OF WALEs, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD, 








The Council invite applications for the p post of ASSISTANT MASTER OF 
METHOD AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION, Sulary £150 
per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must be in the hands of the under. 

signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than 


fs nesday, October 20th, 1903. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar, 


EABRIGHT’S ENDOWED SCHOOL 

WOLVERLEY, NEAR KIDDERMINSTER.—S SECOND GRADE.— 
The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER. Residence 
provided, with accommodation for about 50 Boarders. Must be a Graduate 
of a British University, but need not be in Holy Orders, Stipend, £150, and 
Capitation Fee £2 per Scholar per annum, First Assistunt-Master bas a 
separate Residence, with accommodation for 28 Boarders. Number of boys 
last term 98 Canvassing will disqualify. Applications to be sent on or before 
October 21st.—-For further information and forms of application apply to Mr, 
J. AMPHLETT MORTON, Kidderminster, Clerk to the Governors. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The Appointment of SENIOR PHYSICS MASTER will be VACANT in 
December. Salary (non-resident), £300.—Apply to _~ 
Rev. W. H. —_—- 


PENSION for a POOR PREACHER, of the ‘yearly 

value of £20, in the gift of the Skinners’ Company, is VACANT, _ 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLEKK to tie Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by Oztober 20th, 
1903. 

















ENTLEMAN (21) of Literary Tastes SEEKS 
BNGAGEMENT 
as ASSISTANT to JOURNALIST or SECRETARY to AUTHOR. 
Shorthand (80), Typewriting, French, Business experience. 
“SCRIBE,” Box 6, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strund, London, W.C. 


y XPERIENCED GOVERNESS (Gentlewoman) desires 

jy MORNING ENGAGEMENT or LESSONS. Good English; musics 
French and German (acquired abroad). Excellent references given.- ~'Address, 
Miss WOOD, 18 Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


NLIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 

























Mackail (J. W.), Socialism and Politi F 2 
Mackail (J. W.), The Parting of the W ays (HHammersinith Pub, Soc.) net 2, 
McKenzie (A.), Getting One’s Bearings, cr 8vo ...(Oliphant) net 3 
McLaren (A.), From a “Davos Baloony, CF BVO ...0<ccovevesseciseseces (Duckworth) 6 
Macleod (W. A.) and Walker (C.), Metallurgical Analysis and Assaying, 

DT cls ok aid aaaidinten ebicaia cen aircudiesiaairaniseninipeho iinbaniscaapniipieipreninnieaundaes (Griffin) net 12/ 
Malim (M. C.), The Mark of Cain, cr 8vo . AS P.C.K.) 2/6 
Mann (M. E.), Gran’ma’s Jane, er 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Marsh (C. F.), God’s Scholars. cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), That Brilliant Pegsy (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 | 
Meakin (A. M. B.), In Russian Turk .(G, Allen) net 7/6 
Metcalfe (E.), Pyramids of Snow, er &vo ......... ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Mr. Punch’s New Book for Children, 4to .. adbury & Agnew) 6/0 
Moore (G. E.), Principia Ethica, 8vo....... (Gamb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Moulton (G. H.), Sun-Rise, er 8vo ..... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Patteson ‘gt Bids A OW, OR TIVO 5s ssccavnsinsssesnecassessatenacbteasead (S.S.U.) 2/6 
Peat (A. B. N.), Gossip from Paris during the Second aceite (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Peattie (E. W.) , The Edge of Things, cr 8vo ...... a | tr: net 3/6 
Penny (A.), The Head-Hunters of Christabel, er 8v0 | Wie: (SE K.) 36 
Pigou (F.), Odds and Ends, 8V0  .............ccesesescoees . (EL Aroohi} 16/0 
Praeger (S. R.), How They Went to School, 4to.. as -(Blackie) 2/6 
= ae S.), Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough, 2 vols, 

pense ‘ .-.(Constable) net 31/6 

nouns ), A A Pur I WAU Os ssc sess avssasnrcasveaisee arrold) 3 
Rollo (H. A.), His Political Conscience: @ Drs uma, Svo (K. Paul) net 2 
Rountree (H.), The Child’s Book of Knowledge, 4to.. (Richards) 3 
Sangster (M. E.), Eleanor Lee: a Novel, cr 8vo .... ee oy 6 
Sergeant (A. ); Alison’s Ordeal, : RRO Ss Sc ccuh css Saespesnsecssmeereteanees cen (Nisbet) 5, 
Sharp (H.), The Gun, Atield and Afloat, 8vo . .. (Chapman & Hall) net 12 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.), The Beryl Stones, er 8y0. ome Arnold) 6 
Sloan (J. M.), The Carlyle Country, 4t0 ........c00...65 (Chapman & Hall) net 10, 


Smith (G. C. M.), Life of Jehn Colborne, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, 8vo 


M.A. London, and Miss kK. de Foubert, B. 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H, WHISHAW. 


| healthiest position. Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 


minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &e., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application, 





ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATLORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
London, with a competent Statf 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





(J. Murray) net 16/ 
Somerville (E. @.), Slipper’s A.B.C. of Fox mien 4to (Longmans) net 10 
Sparhawk (F. C.). Honor Dalton: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... «. (Revell) 6; 
Spielmann (Mrs. H.), Littledom Castle, and other Tales, ser 8vo (Routledge) 5 
Bpemers (1. &.), That Betty, Cr SV ... .1....cccccsesasscessevssveves see (Revell) net 3; 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Pictures from Pilgrim’s Progress, cr 8vo...... (Passmore) 3; 
Stanhope (Hon, B.S. ) and Moffatt (H. C.), The Church Plate of the County 
eI GD ioc tes ccssisacssinnase san sensss covisence cennstseveabassmans’ (Constable) net 21/ 
Stannus (A. C.), The King of the Cats, 4t0...........ccccoosssssssssssveveeees (Drane) 3 





Stephenson (N.), Eleanor Dayton, cr 8vo. 


Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals. 
rance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


vate COLLEGE. — TERM BEGAN SEPT. 17ru. 
t 





LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 


Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sar ritation. Highest refs. 
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Stevens (H.), Sermon Outlines, er 8vo ... Nisbet) net 
Strang (H.), Tom Burnaby, er 8vo ..... .(Blackie) 5 
3 
1/ 








Sykes (A. A.), Mr. Punch’s Museum, : and othe & Agnew) 
Tallentyre (Ss. G.), The Life of Voltaire, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) 2 





Thomson (E, 8.). Wilhelm’s Fortune, and other Fairy Stories, 4to(Drane) 3; 
Be ey es I, ND onc ciccncscosvscncvascovsncnerceseenssnansoneass (Dent) net 7 
Upton (F. K.), The Golliwogs’ ee eR AEs. Longmans) 6 
Vitelleschi (Marchesa). A Court in Exile, 2 vols. 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24 


Watson (W.), For England: Poems, 12mo ...... «-(Lane) net 2/ 
Weathers (J.), Beautiful Flowering Trees aud Shrubs, ‘cr 8v0 .(Simpkin) 6 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 


PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 








LADY wishes to MEET with a little GIRL of 9 or 
lv years to EDUCATE with her own Daughter. Country home, with 


every advantage for health and education.—For terms, &c., apply to Mrs, E. W. 
ENFIELD, The Grove, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 
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Whetham (C. D.), Studies in Nature and ee Life a a net 2 
Whistler (C. W.), For King or Empress? er 8vo.. cian ..(Nelson) 3. 
Whiteing (R.), The Yellow Van, cr 8vo.. .. (Hutchinson) 6, 
Wright (T. H uy The Finger of God, cr 8v0 soe(3.8.U.) net 2 


) 






ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 


-of the Rev. J, H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


U SPECIAL COURSES—SESSION 1903-04. 


ir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., Mus.D., King 
() ive leneee Music, at the University, on October 29th, Novem- 
roa Faauary 29th, March 25th, and April 29th, at 5.30. Free to the 
r 26th. v2 

ublic - on “The Nature and Origin of Knowledge, and its Place in 
(Fire Lectny sy Professor JOHN ADAMS, at King’s College, on Satur- 
Education 5 beginning October 10th ; and Ten Lectures on ‘“ Tempera- 
sat. TY fe ‘and Character in Education,” by the same, at University 
ment, °) 4 Saturdays, at 11.30, beginning January 16th. Free to teachers. 
College ores in French on French Literature, by Professor ANTOINE 
(s) Six LAS (of the Sorbonne), at the University, on October 26th, 29th, 
bay and March 15th, 17th, and 19th, at 3.30. Free to Students of the 

and ersity, aud to the public by ticket. é i 
a tures in French on “ L’Epopée Nationale’ (Chansons de Gestes 
Oi 2 Roi, Chanson de Boland, Huon de Bordeaux, Aliscans, Geste, 
seer *&c.), by Professor L. M. BRANDIN, L. 4s Lettres, Ph.D, 





Provinciales, a fonites Oetekar iaih,. Ei 
oe niversity College, on Mondays at 4.30, beginning October 12th. Free 
- a ae tal the University, and to the public by ticket. 


Pfam may be had on application to the ACADEMIC REGIS- 
Br:  Oniversity of London, South Kensington, 3.W 


Q ANNES HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
e 


(Registered), 
Bracing at 





FOXCOMBE HILL, near OXFORD. 





beautiful situation on the Hill, 3 miles from Oxford. 
fore than 500 feet above the sea level. 

™orough Education (all Examinations). Sound Church Teaching. 
Excellent Staff of Resident English and Foreign Certificated Mistresses. 
Terms moderate. 

Apply SISTER IN CHARGE, 


ees a 
ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Modern and_ Classical) open for 
Competition in November next.—Full particulars and Entrance Forms may 
be obtained from A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance wit hout charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 














SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
A BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained aud Cer- 
tiicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
-CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTEESS or SECRETARY. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURBEY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 

ARIS —EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs, Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made. 


ARIS. — FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages, 
Musie and Art. 
Villa near the Rois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd, d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


FRENCH LADY will RECEIVE ONE YOUNG 

GIRL in her Family. French conversation and lessons. Every motherly 
care will be given. Highest references if required.—Address, Mrs, LECLERC, 
lSbis rue Eorteron, Saint Lé (Manche). 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell] Road, S.W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

. 2 BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

.. SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J.GALPIN, M.A. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hou. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

zirton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 








































OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colenists.dc. 
Theming ond Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
‘or one age apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelica!.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRBRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


lilustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
bad from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good medern 
education; excellent Professors.—* G,,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street,,. 
Strand. 


N RS. RICHMOND Invites Ladies and Gentlemen 

needing the services of ladies as Governesses, Secretaries, Chaperons, 
Companions, Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c., to call upon or to write to her at‘ 
21 YORK PLACE, W. (one minute from Baker Street Station). Hours, 10- 
to 4; on Saturdays, 10 to 2. In providing work for ladies Mrs. Richmond: 
makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the services required and the 
qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that each post shall be 
suitably tilled.—A Prospectus with scale of fees sent on application. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th. Four Senior, Ten Junior. 

from £50 downwards. Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its owa 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTBR. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. I. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL— 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys between 9 and 14 years 

of age on December 11th, 1903, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER 1s1, 

2np, and 3rp next. An Ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 

on WEDNESDAY, December 9th, at 1.30 p.m.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GUVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Marae ett ale 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—There are a 

few VACANCIES in the Science Master’s House. Woodbridge is a 

First Grade School, recently developed through large eudowments. Classical 

or Modern Curriculum, Army Class, Valuable Entrance Scholarships, and 

Leaving Exhibitions. 34 acres playing-lields, &e. Gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, fives-courts.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to W. A. DOUGLAS 
RUDGE, M.A., Woodbridge. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detuched house with large 
garden, near sea. ntire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualited and experienced doctor on the staif. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimomials and references from tlie 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. — Address, **‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home. comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘‘Stammering,” 



























































post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 
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S T mM ON If C.A*S 8s Cc HO OL, HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOX 

TADWORBTH, SURBEY. a a 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. . —— 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of | A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 






















charm | for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRL ge EEGES 

Statf of University and Foreign Mistresses. Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Tea, hery? 

Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of Diplomas, The work of the College is carried on in Co-operation with that 4 

@ cultured and refined home. the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £3 - it % 
finclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships apply toe F 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. Frineipal, Hie MACESRSIE-GRSSE. * PA 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. | SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE ™ 

Y NED SEPTEMBER 25rz. FRED : 

SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25rx | A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN sai 


m TATA ‘ 1 | where the aim is to train girls to be ica i " 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. care and comfort for detbeniy chilean, oo pedro ane cultured, Every 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. | pjaving-field Panis geenaved foe thea Srounds, tennis and fives courts, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. ck £100. A Winited member of ENTRA NCE SOHOn. other examinations, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated pectus audi ovmascin ko aie Head iatcnce Mise re 4ARSHIPS.—For Prog. 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All ea and nervy " PPIY Ss, Miss A, GRAINGER GRaY, 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 5 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 3 7 : oneness 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient moder 
- — - - education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and oce — 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistress, exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, hoary." >) 




















ani : ‘ anal “we = eer A sym. 

_ Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss a nea mrtg —— and fives courts, and a playing-tield, Fees £4) 

NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the | 7 lh so eet ge a st a er to the HEAD-MIST Rugg, 
higher examinations. No public exuminations under the age of 16. Bracing plands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 





situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the —— 


Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, oT. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 


Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 










- : ‘ e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tenn; 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of | Cae . A eh » thockey, Tennis, 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the | Sea Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 


Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 


Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. 3 Mr. Arthur Milman. ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL 








NiVERS TTY OF DUREA M. RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER. 
Seen SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall),—FARM ani COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence | Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop | Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor 


lee 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. berrdi 


also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situg. 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sce., F.R.G.S. 





NIVERSITY OF DURBHAM|— ’ —— 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. | latter HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in y ; : "AS 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 













Durham. Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
E 1, S T E D S 6. H O O L. | slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 


on application. 





a ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. seat aga sr — 
oys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. N’ a a 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. P ATON’S L pol Le ita” SCHOO LS 
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ara AND TUTORS, 1903. 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE. AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, : 
—_—-—- 1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, ( 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








2 Sree If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL free of charge. 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and eS PRS TI, 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répcetitrices, Chaperons, YRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGEHALL 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British Vo Four LECTURES on “A Mathematician’s Diversions (New Series)” 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recomme will be delivered on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Friday, October 13th-16th, 

——— agesreain eee apace ear at 6 p.m., by W. H. WAGSTAFF, Esq., M.A., Gresham Professor of 

\HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON | Geometry. The Lectures are FREE, — ti i 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- | - Sp RE A ra ges ea haa a a ae ese Pp ae 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and iy xX PE MM POR fs Ss PHA EIN G, 


STREET, EC. 


















Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- POSTAL TUITION, 

portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. Mx, 2.) D. as ee near Manchester, 

Seer a = = me 2 ee Astat lished 1893. 
TINTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 


PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The | ——__ a ae eR: eS a gee 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; NCOME-TA X.—_IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special | _ TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical | AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, | advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- | the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromweil House, Surrey Street, 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. Strand, London, W.C. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School y ¥ ig E WwW R bP Doe ees 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and carefully executed in best style, 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, | AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, Testimonial 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— | persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Bi 












3 from many literary 
ilham Grove, Balham, 















Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. London, 8.W. 
OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— NEP EW BRET IN-G UNDERTAKEN, 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- SS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 10d. per 1,000 Words. 
successfully prepared for public Exams, Mod. fees. Sanitation certiticated. 'len- nd 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





——$——w 









YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH, 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, | Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
std., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, | Mission. the Theistic ee. Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
“Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), Piccadilly, Loudon, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 














N E W NAVAL SCHEME. BUACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
CADETSHIPS. “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 


eee ih as Museum, Shetlield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmouts), LTD., | Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. 3d. 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, Qs. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield. 


Established 1835, — - 
ae PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
I on DON eats) ee tH ceil g Ww PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £0 tor 
DEVONPORT = For ren a auover Square, W. disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
r jess me oer Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 

MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmours), LTD., have supplied a lange Street, EC. } 
proportion of the Outiits for Cadets on joining a 7m 5 
ci deta. aun anc dead EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
NA IGE, ORNE, ; or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PU BCHASED o 
AND LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE any aay INTER. 
x SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Stran 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’’ * Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 



























“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 2 . ° : . 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to ( WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English — 
satiate = Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &e., who desire to dispose © 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY ( PortsmouTH), LTD., | same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, _ 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, Mal East, who are always prepared to give fuil value for interesting examp O34 
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THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS. .....s000000.£10,196,561, 








FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

ennium ended 3lst December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
f 35s, per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 

Bony tticipating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 

Oo te Bonuses during the present Quinquennium, 

mi 


for the Quinqu 


4 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 


ge AE Ee ha : . 
AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER’S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
pookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere, Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
ingham.—Bazaar, Kachange and Mart.-BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1574; Borrow’'s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886 ; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen s Rome, 4vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols, 1843 ; Jerrold 8 
Men ot Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1890; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823,—25s, offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, eloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857. - BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 ; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased, _ Buyers 
sent any distance. List free—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, claims (1) That he pays the best prices obtainable 

for books, (2) That his prices for books are the cheapest in the market. (3) 
That he is the most useful Bookseller. Please state wants. Catalogues supplied 
free, Specially wanted, Illustrate Sporting Books. Kindly note the address, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s Annual Complete 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post Free, 
H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street. London, W. 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’S' CRUISES. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons, 

£42 WEST INDIES. 60 days’ Cruise. 

= Madeira, Canaries, December Ist. 


Summer Route vii Marseilles, 
. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise, 
£21 *¢ bei’ 
Saad Calais, Marseilles inciuded, 
- ROME TOURS; £12:1:6 FLORENCE 
£10: 10 TOURS. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


Bom LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 











26 days. Ticket Dover, 


and VENICE 








SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For fall particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 


8S. CO. (Ltd.), 20 James Street, Liverpool. 
=." IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
3y the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London, 


LONDON 











Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.: 


Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.RB.S.; Right Hon. EARL of 1 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campt ell, LL D, 


P. Ilbert, K.C.SL, 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, } 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 8S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 


LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., PEt. 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W Hunt M.A., Sir C. 


H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient 
various Languages. 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
to Half-past Six. 
to members, 25s 





LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 


and Modern Literature, in 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 
Reading-room open from Ten 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D.. Secretary and Librarian. 


MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookcases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 





DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABG, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Fuods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 











Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food. No. 3. 
From birth to3 mths, From 3 to6 mths. From 6 mths. & upwards. 





’ (48 pages) free. 


A pamphlet on “* Infant Feeding and Manajement 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PayaBLE IN ADVANCE, 





HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. | Including postage to any Yearly Halj- Quar- 
RLOSEBERY, K.G.; part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom oes pat « £6 $6. 00S. 074 
Austin Dobson, Esq-, | Including postage to any 
EdiaundG Esq., LL.D., of tke Australasian 





Sir C. M Colonies, Amer 


a, 
e, Germany, India, 








1126...0163.,083 
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ns Upon matters 








Applications for Copies of the 
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TATOR, and Communicat 

of business, should NOT be addressed to the 


EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Fifteen 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


Street, Strand, W.C. 





To Advertisements should 


ensure insertion 
reach the Publishing Office not later than 


the first post on Friday. 
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J. NISBET & G0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY. 126 
(MRS. RUSSELL GURNEY). Edited by HER NIECE. 
With Portraits in Photogravure. 
“The most delightful reading.......It is impossible to speak too highly of 


these letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they display.” 
—Speaker. 


NEW BOOKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
A STIRRING HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
6/- 


WANDERER AND KING. 
Illustrations by H. Austin. 


By 0. V. CAINE, 
Author of ‘Face to Face with Napoleon,” &e. 
A STRONG DRAMATIC STORY. 
THE WiTCH MAID: a Novel. 
By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of * The Cleverest Woman in England,” &e, 

BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 

ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. G- 

By GABRIELLE FESTING, 

Author of “ Unstoried in History,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

A BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. 6/- 

An Account of Life and Literature in Elizabethan England. 
By Mrs. F. S. BOAS, 


Author of “A Child’s History of England,” &c. 
Illustrations. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
AN ISLAND AFLOAT. 5/- 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N.. 
Author of “A Fight for Freedom,” &. Beautifully Illustrated, 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
ALISON’S ORDEAL. 5/- 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Work of Oliver Byrd,” &e. 
AN IDEAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE DEGCHIE-HEAD. 


By the Author of ** LITTLE BLACK MINGO.” 
With 36 Humorous Coloured Illustrations, 


6- 


With 12 Portraits and 


1/6 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


A LITERARY COMPETITION 


CHARACTER 





OF EXCEPTIONAL 
will appear in 
“THE COURT CIRCULAR,” 
issued next SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17th. 


vat 


The successful Competitor will be allowed to select 


BOOKS 


TO THE VALUE OF 


£50 


from Publishers’ Lists. 


This is a perfectly genuine and_ straightforward 
Competition appealing to every student and lover of 


Literature. 


THE PRIZE WILL NOT BE DIVIDED. 


Order a copy of the “COURT CIRCULAR ” 
for OCTOBER 17th in 63d. 
ttamps to THE PUBLISH 


THE “COURT 


advance, or send in 
YD 


BL ER 


suit, 


CIRCULAR,” 
150, STRAND, W.C. 


ee 
NOW READY.—In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed 
good paper, with fine broad margin for notes, price £1 7s, 64 : og 


THE NEW (Seventeenth) VOLUME OF 
BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


Being a Record of the Prices at which 
been sold at Auction, the Titles and ane “ 
Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the 
Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the 
Prices for the Season from October, 1902 to J ly 
1903. a 
*,.* “Book Prices Current” is publi i 
for ‘those who wish to receive pa vr of one 7 
are not sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. ad 


“** Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and 
greatest value.”—Atheneum, ag Oh s neleinage hook ot the 


*,* An Index to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT has been published, price 21s. net. 


SERIAL ‘‘SMALL BOOKS ON CREAT SUBJECTS.” 
By FREDERICK J. GANT, F.R.C.S,, 
Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 6d. 
WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS MAN, 


“The subject is thoughtfully treated, and is a serious att © 
Christian evidences upon a scientific basis.” —Shefield hana 0 tans 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
MODERN 


NATURAL THEOLOGY; 
Or, The Testimony of Evolution, with —- Evidences, 


‘*Full of illustrations of the happiest kind.”—Aca#my,. 
**A most valuable work, and most ably written.”—The Rock. 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. net. 
THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING: 
Human and Theological. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 
WOMAN’S BEST WORK AND LATENT 
CAPABILITIES. 


“Bright, suggestive papers. Written in a captivating style.”—Baptist, 
er cover, 1s. net. 


In pa . 
A LADY NURSE OF THE TIMES. 


“‘ A most powerfully written story.”—The Rock. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S 
NEW POEMS. 











FOR ENGLAND: 


Poems Written during Estrangement. 





By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DAILY. MAIL.—*< Spiendidly maintains the 


‘fame of one of the stateliest writers in the language.” 





| 
| THE PALL MALL 


some noble things nobly said.” 


GAZETTE. —* Contains... 


THE DAILY NEWS.—“ No poet that we can recall 


sustains so even a flight at so high an altitude.” 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES THIS DAY. 
UMAN EPIC. The Story of the World told 
in clear and beautiful Poetry. Who will read 1t ? 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 10s, 6d. net. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, 


mHE H 
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After a few weeks the price of the Encyclopedia Britannica will be 
more than double its present price. ‘‘The Times,” which has absolute 
control of the sale until 1919, will, after the sale now ending, supply 
the Encyclopedia Britannica through booksellers only, who will receive 
a trade discount of only 10 per cent. 


It will then no longer be possible to obtain the volumes upon the monthly 
payment system, or to obtain them for less than the net catalogue price (£57 
for the cloth binding—the cheapest form—and correspondingly higher prices 
for the leather bindings), while to-day they may be obtained from ‘The 
Times” for less than half that sum, and for one trifling payment in cash to 
be followed by 27 small monthly payments. The subscriber who secures a 
copy of the Encyclopedia to-day has the satisfaction of knowing not only 
that he is procuring the work for far less than it is fairly worth, and for far 
less than he will see his neighbours paying a few weeks from now; but he 
may also reflect that when he has made only two or three monthly payments 
his copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica will actually be worth, at 
second hand, nearly double the price at which it had been supplied to him 


by ‘‘The Times.” 





The coming change of price, 
definitely announced on this page, 
cannot but present itself to the 
reader as a reason for instant action. 
The time has now come when he 
must decide whether he will sub- 
scribe to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica while it may still be procured 
for less than half-price, and while, 
too, he may still arrange to pay that 
less than half-price in monthly in- 
stalments which work out at the rate 
of only four or five shillings a week 
—or whether he will delay until the 
restoration of the full catalogue 
price, more than double the present 

rice. 

Obviously, this position of affairs 
must arouse to action any one who 
wants the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Do you think that you want it ? 

If so, you need only usethe Inquiry 
Form printed on this page for your 
convenience in order to obtain the 
fullest information about the offer. 

And if you have any doubt as to 
whether it is worth your while to do 
this you will only have to read a few 
of the brief extracts from subscribers’ 
letters which are printed here in 
order to satisfy yourself that both 
the book and the bargain give com- 

plete satisfaction to those who have 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 


These Subscribers say the Price is Amazingly Low, 
and the Terms Suited to Men of Modest Means. 








Sir W. H. Ratrican, K.C., M.P., Glenbrook, Tweedsmuir, Peebleslfire :—I have never risen from 
the perusal of any article I have had occasion to refer to in the precious volumes without a sense of 
deep obligation to all who have been concerned in placing this work within the reach of students of 
moderate meaus.”’ 


Lady Larva, Etal Manor, Cornhill-on-Tweed :—‘‘ It rejoices me to think that you are enabling this 
valuable work to be purchased at half the cost by real lovers of learning.” 


Sir Roper Lerwerinee, K.C.LE., Carlton Club, London:—‘‘I believe it is impossible to rate too 
highly the educational value to the English-speaking races, in every rank and condition of life, of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. I consider that the proprietors of this great national work, in forcibly 
drawing the attention of the public to its importance and usefulness, and in placing it within the 
reach of all classes by a low price, and by novel and easy methods of deferred payment, have 
rendered a service to the cause of enlightenment which i8 worthy of all praise.” 


Mr. A. S. Russett, Dalmeny, Ealing:—‘‘I regard it as the best investment I know.” 


Major-General A. Fitzroy Hart-Srnnot, C.B.,C.M.G., J.P., Ballmoyer, White Cross, co. Armagh :— 
“Hitherto the public has been accustomed to find that new books of great demand are expensive at 
first—cbeap, perhaps, in years to come. The newly-completed Encyclopedia Britannica has inverted 
this law of current literature; it offers itself at half-price at first—full price to be expected hereafter. 
Hitherto payment by instalments has generally been understood to mean payment of more in the end. 
You have departed from this sort of finance by not overcharging those who pay monthly ; thus there 
is virtually a free loan of the purchase money.” 

Mr. J. H. Tetrer, Woodland Terrace, Plymouth :—‘‘It is the best bargain I ever made,” 

Mr, J. Wattace Emerson, 26 Sefton Park Road, Bristol:—‘‘ I would not be without it for five 
times its selling price, knowing it as Ido now. All who can possibly purchase it on your very reason- 
able terms ought not to be without it.” 

Mr. R. Ossatpiston, Walsall:—‘‘I have in my possession a notable work on Angling, by 
Francis Francis, published at 15s. I find the article on Angling in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is also by Francis Francis, and contains everything of value in the aforesaid work. It 
naturally follows that a volume containing a hundred times the matter, yet sold at the same price, 
must be cheap.” 

Mr. Waiter NatHan, 102 Elgin Avenue, W.:—‘‘ You meet every one’s means by the form in 
which you accept payment.” 

Mr. G. F. Bremner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool:—‘‘I can only respectfully admire the enter- 
prise that prompted you to place within reach such a ‘sum of human knowledge’ upon such terms 
as half-price, payable not even in cash, but by monthly instalments.” 

Dr. Ernest Snape, 41 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square :—‘‘ It takes the place of so many books 
that really its price is most moderate.” 

Mr. W. F. Sworps, Salisbury :—‘'Had it not been for the easy system of monthly payments I 
could never have become the possessor of this magnificent work.” 





NOT TO 


This Inquiry Form can le sent in an open envelope 
for 4d., and should be addressed to 
The MANAGER, 
“The Times,” 
Publication Department, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C. 
N.B.—At this last moment it is particularly 
requested that no one who has already received the 
descriptive book will apply for it again, and that 
those who now ask for it will use the stamped 
envelope enclosed with it for its return. No more 
Copies of this descriptive book can be printed, and 
ouly a tew thousands remain to be sent out to 
inquirers, 





BE TOO LATE, INQUIRE TO-DAY. 


Please send me an Order Form to sign. I have already seen full particulars and tha 


ph descriptive book. 

beg eeu Please send me full particulars of the offer which is shortly to close, and 

° . none the illustrated book describing the recently completed Encyclopedia Britannica. This 

Lost h book I will return to you, within three days of its receipt, in the stamped and addressed 

paragrapAs. \ cover you enclose with it. 

(Please write clearly.) 
MUI OIG ie scscisivivn 0k <ns ve cave calvkbe'civntehadenesasasinadiicaniansrsceiasnceivee ikidelattia dna nities 
sp. 81. Sanned sniceuees cugsdeeeiiondincesestheenthesenseuacncevstonvecdscunénn cub yadeustes eilsdoets SlsiianeaNanE 


Rank or Occupation PITTTTTTTTITIITITTTTTTLTTTTTTTETLPriiiriirirrrre terete, 
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THE RED LETTER LIBRARY 


ESSRS. BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they will shortly make a 
Number of Important Additions to the RED LETTER 
LIBRARY. Some of the most eminent literary names of 


the day stand as sponsors to the New Volumes, which will 





be published as follows :— 


Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


W. M. Thackeray THE FOUR GEORGES. 


Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Charles Lamb 
De Quincey 
John Keble 


Thomas Carlyie 


OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 


Six Volumes of the RED LETTER LIBRARY have 





already been published, namely 


POEMS by 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
Each of 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 





E. B. BROWNING 


ROBERT BROWNING 


TENNYSON 
WORDSWORTH 
KEATS 
SHELLEY. 


which is Edited, with an Introduction, by 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 





_—_————— 


[Ready October 15th. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
[Ready October 15th. 


SELECT ESSAYS. 


Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
[Ready November 16th. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Introduction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
[Ready November 16th, 


SELECT ESSAYS. 


Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
[Ready December 15th. 


Thomas A Kempis IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Introduction by CANON BEECHING. 
[Ready December 15th. 


er 


CHURCH QUART 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1903. Price 6s, 
Cuurce Worsuip ann Cuy 
Se peng LxeGenp, nee Came. 
HE Hoty Evcwarist: an 
pate VIL Hrstonrcat Tsquar~ 
ELSH METHODISM: Its ‘ 
A Puritan Urorta, Cones cm Gnowng, 
JOAN oF ARc, 
Some Nores on THE Cuurcny ww 
Tux IMPERIALISM OF Dantp, 
we AND OrHeER Sunszcts, 
ist of the Contents of the B : 
from 1875, copies of which are wae _— iy 
will be sent on receipt of stamped envelone, 
London: Sporriswoopr & Co., Lrp 
5 New Street Square, ” se 
Annual Subscription (£1) recej 
Publigteey, ved by the 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOI, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1 

Prusipext—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTO 

The Subjects include—Variations in a Nati 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Rite 
Education Act—Kacial Characteristics ag Affecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities ‘ 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Attected } os 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creal 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Chureh 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of th 
Clergyiman’s Parochial Lite—Church in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives to the Religious Mind~ 
Sermons—Music—Translations and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ ‘Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro. 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon, Secs., Church Congress Office 
Bristol; Church House, Westminster; SP.CK. 
Northumberland Avenue ; & Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel 
Street, Strand. The whole of the Colston Hall Build. 
ings and the Hannah Moore Rooms, Park Street, 
have been taken for Church Congress requirements, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 222 25", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
Yhe appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Slation, cluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valug 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1$8)), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W, 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possibly 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“@ranp prix” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


- c rare q 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. ss 
The COUNCLL of the ML'TRUPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERV ANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Oftice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, wie. 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 


AUSTRALIA, 


ce 6s, each, 























7 ESTABLISHED 1851. i 
Bt BANE, 
SOUTHAMP'LON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCELY LANE, LUNDON. 
91° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 ‘| 
2 : repayable on demand, 2 Io 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particw 





lars, post-free. : i 
C, A, BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 
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Oe a cae 9 
ur. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
flow Ready at all Libraries & Booksellers’. 


M. DE BLOWITZ 


My Memoirs. 
gy HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, 


The famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“They display a very striking and singular personality, and 
picture of the methods and arts of an extraordinarily success- 
Moreover they are sometimes as eaciting as a romance, and 


THE TIMES.— 
they afford a vivid 


espondent. . 
rt hairbreadth successes and escapes, and of mysterious adventures, as 


ore as full of d 
» melodramatic novel. | 
THB WORLD." Fascinating not only by reason of the many peeps which they 


dinto the coulisses of European politics and diplomacy, but also on account 

oe velation of the character and peculiar genius of their author, and of the 
¢ age enabled him to reach a position of international influence such as 
pe given to none of his fellow-craftsmen to attain.......These frank and 
sea the fascination of which far exceeds that of the most thrilling his- 
torical romance. A work which is remarkable for the sidelights which it throws 
up the European history of a momentous period, no less than for the self- 
pen which it affords of a singular and, beyond question, a forceful and gifted 
personality.” Z ; ’ 

sT, JAMES’S GAZETTE.— One of the most interesting and important books 
of the year. These Memoirs are as absorbing as any romance.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ They are the finest, the most brilliant, and 
spirited assertion that has yet appeared of a type of character which is extremely 
rare and continually misunderstood.” 





DEAN PIGOU’S NEW BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, 
Author of “ Phases of My Life.” 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 





—_— 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


By E. B, Kennepy. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GitBerT Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in 
Western Australia and the Malay East. By H. Taunton. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
[October 15th. 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW ECOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert MaxweE.t, Bart, M.P. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. 
By Sir VINCENT H. P. CAILLARD, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: a Guide to Personal 


Culture. By Puitip Gisss. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER, OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
FRATRIBUS ; Sermons Preached mainly in Winchester 
College Chapel. By the Rev. J.T. Bramstoy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By the 
Rev. C. E. Osporne, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. by P. 


Lavrexce Ourpuant, Author of ‘‘ The Little Red Fish.” 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. 


By D. Convers. 


THE BERYL STONES. 


wick, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Way,” &c. 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. 


Author of ‘‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 


THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Grorcz Barrray, 


Author of “ The People of Clopton.” 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsu. 


By Mrs. ALFRED S1pG- 


By Cuar.es Eppy, 


FROM ... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

““We have called Mr. Hutton’s book ‘fascinating,’ and it deserves the 
epithet. He has chosen a subject of exceptional interest, and one with which 
he is eminently qualified to deal.” —Guardian, 

‘*Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is a strictly 
original one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque and 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are summarised in elaborate and valuable notes.’”’"—Church Times. 

“This book may do for the modern generation of English Churchmen what 
Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Col- 
legiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxfurd. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. Mepp, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Tn his own subject he was unrivalled. He was conspicuously fair-minded, 
and accustomed to look all round a question. Old pupils who knew what he 
was—and no one with any gift of insight could miss such knowledge—would 
consult him in after years on difficulties of doctrine or practice. He was sure 
to know all that there was to be known, and not less sure to give his judgment 
with absolute honesty and simplicity...... These letters have a podtmor a interest, 
for they touch on various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they 
are the work of a typical man,’’—Spectator. 


THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF PRAYER. By the 
Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, Canon of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 

“* We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which 
impressed us so much by its logical cogency and directness. Anxious doubters 
and steadfast believers will alike gain their lessons from it.’’—Record, 

‘‘No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer 
has been written in our day.” —Expository Times. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. Smiru, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham. Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

* Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian. 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and oon- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 


THE CROSS IN DARK PLACES AND AMONG ALL 
SORTS AND CONDITIONS. Recollections of Thirty Years’ Work. By 
the Rev. F. Caupwett, M.A., Vicar of Egerton, Ashford, Kent. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, net. (Now ready, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the Right Rev. 
A. F. Wuxyineton-Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition. 
“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”—Church Trmes, 


UNDER THE DOME. A Volume of Selected Sermons on 


Special Occasions. By the Right Rev. A. F. Wixyrneton-Incram, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Third Edition, 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. By the Right Rev. 


CHARLES Gore, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is, 6d. [Fifth Edition. 


PRAYER, AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the Right 


Rev. CoarLes Gore, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
[Second Edition. 


FATHER DOLLING : AMEMOIR. By Joseru Cayton, 
With Introduction by Canon Scort Hotitanp. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net; paper cover, Is, net. [Fourth Edition. 

“Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincera 
worker.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.” —Church Times, 


GARDEN PESTS. By Pua@se Auten, Author of “Playing 
at Botany,” “ Jack and Jill’s Journey,”’ &c. Illustrated by Dr. Harold F, 
Barsano. With upwards of 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d, 

In her previous works, Miss Phebe Allen has been most successful in making 
the study of Botany as simple as possible. The present volume will enlist the 
keen interest and thanks of all amateur gardeners and lovers of plant life. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. First Series. 
With over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

The contents consist mainly of Bible questious to be answered, pictures with 

outlines to be coloured, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very 

attractive to young folks. A Key is printed separately with each copy. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. 
Series. Over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

«Will be welcome in many homes.’’—Revord. 

“Fills a definite want most effectively.”"—Daily News, 

**Most entertaining.”—Church Bells, 





Second 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE, 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





OBSERVER.—‘‘‘ An Irish Cousin’ is quite one of the best Irish novels of 
the generation...... As a picture of ramshackle Irish provincial society ‘An 
Irish Cousin’ is inimitable...... A charming and brilliant novel.” 


SLIPPER’S 
AB C OF FOX HUNTING. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Author of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish B.M.,” &. 





With Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
4to, boards, 10s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


& SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


IRELAND: Treating of the Government, Military System, and Law; 
Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Manners, 
Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. 
Joyce, M.RB.I.A., LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, With 361 Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. [On Monday neat, 








NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN’S “HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.” 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Freemay, D.C.L., LL.D. Third Edition. 
Edited by J. B. Burr, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Frofessor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

ATLAS to the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo, 6s. 6d. [On Monday nert, 





AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES, 
ACTUAL GOVERNMENT, as Applied under 


American Conditions. By Atnent BusHNELL Hart, LL.D., Professor 
of History in Harvard University. With 17 Maps and Diagrams, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








NEW EDITION, WITH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James 


Sutty, M.A., LL.D., Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, 
University College, London. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 


A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.”—Times. 

“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have tound more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth readmg and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Chureh has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





FROM MR. MURRAYs 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. Selecta 


from “My Reminiscences” and ‘“‘Old Diaries, 1881-190]. 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With Portraits and Tyee ni 
crown 8vo, 18s. net. — — largy 

st out, 





CHEAP EDITION. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.- 
SIR HARRY SMITH, !etonseneedl 


: * Services j , 
America—In the Peninsula and France—At New Or] [lm 10 Sout 
In North America and Jamaica—In South Africa during the Katto 
In India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &c. Edited by voy 
Moore Smitu. With some Additional Chapters supplied by th ¥ G, ¢, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, [Just out r 
“One of the most piquant and fascinating pictures offered in mili : 
biography......A store of true romances, of rollicking fun, and of unso: histi 
sentiment......We could wish for no more refreshing tale than the ated 
— oe of Sir Harry Smith. Pt. begins in the manner of awildly in 
robable romance; it goes on in idyllic happiness to the 3 
usband-lover's life.”—Standard, . last hours of the 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD. 
MARSHAL LORD SEATON, &%5 5 


Gen? 
K.B.T., &c. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Cony erp | 
other sources. By G. C, Moore Smiru, M.A., Editor of “The kaw 
biography of Lt.-General Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits 
other Mustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Ready neat week 








READY OCTOBER 14th—A NEW NOVEL 
By OLIVER ONIONS, 


Author of “The Compleat Bachelor,” ‘Tales from a Far Riding,” 
ENTITLED 


THE ODD-JOB MAN. 


Price 6s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. ByJ, 


Lavrexce LavGurix, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Chicago. With Illustrations and Tables, medium 8vo, 1és, net. 
[Just out, 


MUNICIPAL TRADE. Dealing Theoretically 


and Practically with the Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting from 
the Substitution of Representative Bodies for Private Pro; rietors in the 
Management of Industrial Undertakings. By Major Lronarp Daawy 
Author of * Bimetallism.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week, ? 


INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. — Urgency 


of the Enquiry—The Scientilic Standpoint—The Philosophie Standpoint- 
The Ethical Individual--The Christian Standpoint. By E. M. Caitiazp, 
Author of “‘ Progressive Revelation,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

(Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
NOW READY. 


DANTE’S NEW LIFE (La Vita Nuova), 
Translated by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
NEW EDITION, now for the first time Illustrated with 9 Re 
productions of Pictures and Drawings by D. G. ROSSETTI. 
Smail demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 
Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. ; postage, 3d, 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 
Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or je to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11. Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 

















London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


And other Essays. 3s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of * The Witchery of Books,” “Greetings in the Market,” &, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Henrietta Street, London. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo, pp. 301, price 10s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Colonel PRIDEAUX. 


Uniform with the ‘‘ Edinburgh” Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works, 
and printed by T. and A. Constable, of the Edinburgh University Press, 

















FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London. 
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Se eens ama 
READY TO-DAY AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ & LIBRARIES. 
New Book by ELINOR GLYN, Author of 
“THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH” 


“THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE.” 


THE DAMSEL 
AND THE SAGE. 


Square 8vo, 5s. net. 


By the Author of “BARBARA LADD.” 
THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 6s. net. 


“ here and distinction......Has the knack of arousing interest...... 
maid oh : ever series of drawings.” —Academy. 
THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. By 
Cuartes G. D. RoBeRts. Illustrations by CuartEs L. Bury. Large 
crown 8v0, 6s. net. [Just out. 


FROM A DAVOS BALCONY. By Any 


McLaren. Crown 8vo, 65. 


DONATELLO. By Lord Batcarres. 56 Illustra- 


tions, 6s. net. [Just out. 


THE GREAT INQUIRY. — Faithfully Reported 

by H. B. Ornamented with Sharp Cuts byG. K.C. 1s. net. 
- «Distinctly funny. Very excellent and legitimate satire...... Extremely 
funny.” —Spectator. 


PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. By Arraur 
Sywoxs. 10 Portraits and Autographs, square 8vo, 5s, net. [Just out. 
“Jn one branch Mr. Symons is more knowing than almost any of the regular 
critics......One reason why this book is so fresh and welcome is that we see for 
the first time the amar acl cng and method of criticism applied to 
amatic art.’’—Saturday Review. 
bas nen value than any other set of English theatrical 
criticisms published within recent yoars......Extremely facile and delicate 
literary faculty...... His mere grace of words is enough in itself to make these 
pages memorable.”—Morning Advertiser. 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN Times. By Kari Mantzivs. 
Translated by L. von Cosseu. Introduction by Winiiam ARCHER. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. ready. Demy 8vo, 10s, net each vol. 

VOL. I. THE EARLIEST TIMES. (65 Illustrations.) 

VOL. I. THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, (45 Illustrations.) 

The author of these volumes is an actor of note, who has also won distinction 
asa serious scholar, His work is profusely illustrated from photographs, old 

prints, drawings, &e. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


and 











The Episodes 








of Marge. say 








H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 6s. 


The Memoirs of a Humble 
Adventuress. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 
PUNCH says :— 
“‘The Episodes of Marge’ is a remarkable 
book....... The situations are strong, novel, skil- 
fully conceived, graphically described.” 
The ATHENZUM says :— 
“Its style is fresh and vigorous; its matter is 
entertaining and full of novelty, and it has a 
real story to tell.” 
The PILOT says:— 
“This cleverly written book.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 
“Marge...... exerts a genuine fascination over us.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 
48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK, 
The LIFE & CAMPAIGNS of HUGH, FIRST 
VISCOUNT GOUGH, Field-Marshal. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


With Maps and Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE A BECKETTS OF “PUNCH.” 


Memories of Father and Sons. By ARTHUR WiLLIAM A Becsert. Demy 
8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 
** Most entertaining reading.”—Daily News. 
“The styleis chatty and anecdotic, and the tone is genial and discreet.” 
—Giode. 
**Mr. a Beckett is to be congratulated on having produced a work which wil] 
be read with interest both by the survivors of a very important reriod of Eng: 
lish literature and by the public at large.’—Daily Telegraph. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN, By Bernarp Sua 


“Full of good things, and makes capital reading.’”—Mr. Witiram ARCHER, 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. A 


Review of the Industrial Situation in South Africa, and a Forecast of the 
Possibilities of the Country. Dy Starrorp Ransome, Author of “ Japan 
in Transition,” ‘‘ Modern Labour,” &. Fully Llustrated, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 





” 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By 


Field-Marshal Viscount Wousetey, G.C.M.G. With Portraits, Maps, 
and Plans. 2 vols., 32s. net. [To be published shortly. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 


CRACY. By Epwix L. Gopxrx. New Impression, extra crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 
PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 


By Una L. Panam Author of “The Success of Mark Wyngate,” 


* Princess Puck,” & 
FIRST NOTICE. 
** A brilliant success...... No one can read it without increased admiration of 
the ability displayed in it. The plot is distinctly original, it is developed in a 
masterly way, and the analysis of many strongly diverse characters is remark- 
ably clever......Cannot fail to add lustre to the high reputation the author 
already enjoys.”"—Birminghanv Daily Post. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME, 


By Joun Fox. With Illustrations by F. C. Youn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST NOTICE. 
** Bound to touch the heart of the honest reader, and at the same time to 
appeal to a discriminating taste in letters. ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come’ has made me breathe in imagination a clean Kentucky atmosphere 
among clean Kentucky people.”—To-Day. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE, 
THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By R. W. CuamsBers, Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” “ The Maid at Arms,” &c. 


‘Written with remarkable vividness and power...... the characterisation is 
masterly...... The whole story is conzeived in the true romantic spirit, and is 
written with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”—Bookman, 

“A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation 
and of deitly-sustained interest...... We recommend the book cordially.” 
—Athenzum, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
BARBARA LADD. 
BARBARA LADD. 


By Cuarres G. D. Roserts, Author of ‘‘The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,” &e. 
“A delightful open-air story...... should be read to be appreciatel. It is 
charming in itself, and doubly charming for the seusitive descriptions of 
animal and forest life.”—The Times. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR, 


ALISON HOWARD. 
ALISON HOWARD. 


By Janet E. Rar. 


“« There is some extremely clever character-drawing ; altogether it is a well- 
contrived, interesting, and very ably written book.” —Bookman. 

“A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid imagination, and worked out by 
a keen observation of people and places.’”’—To-Day. 


THE LAND OF REGRETS. 
THE LAND OF REGRETS. 


By Fenpatu-Curris, Author of ‘ Below the Surface,” &, 
“ A very good novel.” —Sunday Sun. 








A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


BY THE MAN ON THE SPOT. 


THE ADVANCE OF OUR WEST AFRICAN 


EMPIRE. By Captain Brairnwaite Watts. Fully Illustrated, medium 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


** Full of matter of interest, and it provides ample food for thought.” 
—Morning Post. 


FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED ON PUBLICATION. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
AN EXCITING STORY OF BOTANY BAY. 
HELEN ADAIR. By Lovis Becks, Author 


of ‘“‘ By Reef and Palm.” Crown 8yo, cloth, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


SOCIETY IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


THAT FAST MISS BLOUNT. By Roy 


Horniman, Author of ‘‘The Living Buddha,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, Red 
Cloth Library, 6s. 








STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Vol. 


PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND (1660-1832) 


By Epwarp Jrenxs, M.A., B.C.L. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


AGAINST PROTECTION. 


THE FISCAL PROBLEM. With Diagrams. 


By James McCie.ianp, Author of “Social Science and Social Schemes.” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, ; paper covers, ls. 


THIN PAPER EDITION.—NEW VOLS. NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. The Best Plays 


of Old Dramatists. Literal Reproductions of the Old Text, with Etched 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d.each net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


The following Volumes have just been added :— 


BEN JONSON. (3 vols) Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Brinster NicHoison and C. H. Herrorp. 


JAMES SHIRLEY. With Introduction by 


Epuunpd Gossz. 





The SPECTATOR says: 


‘‘There are several articles of 
unusual interest to students of 
national and international questions 
in the first number of the INDEPEN- 


DENT REVIEW,—to which we take 
the opportunity of offering a hearty 
welcome.’’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. — 


The ATHEN/ZUM says: 

“The Review should rapidly make its mark, as it 
deserves.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: 

‘“*The promise of the ‘Independent Review’ must ba 
admitted to be quite exceptional.” 


OF GANON BARNETT’S ARTICLE 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 
“‘Singularly instructive as the opinions of a veteran 
in the great army for social amelioration.” 


The DAILY NEWS says: 

“Canon Barnett’s illuminating article on ‘Social 
Reform’ expresses the combination of practical experi- 
ence and a higher spiritual insight.” 


OF EDWIN CANNAN’S ARTICLE 
The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: 
“Dr. Cannan contrives to give us in a few pages one 
of the neatest and most incisive criticisms of the new 
fiscal departure that we have yet seen.” 


QF AUCUSTINE BIRRELL’S ARTICLE 


The PILOT says: 
**We would commend this article to our readers...... 
Mr. Birrell’s words are very plain and very welcome.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN; and of all Booksellers. 


ah” Saal 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND song 
LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 





WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND is 


FRIENDS. From Letters, Diaries, and Recollections, 
James. With 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. net, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By CuarLes WHIBLEY. New Volume—Modern English Wri 
8vo, 2s. 6d. - oe 


THE BAYARD OF INDIA: a Life of 


General Sir James Outram, Bart, G.C.B. By Captain L, J. Trotr: 
Author of ‘‘ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,” &c., &. With Portraits deat 
8vo, 16s. net. [October 20th, 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Ista Srewary, 


Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; and Herverr &, Curr, 
M.D., F.B.C.S., Medieal Superintendent, North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
Tottenham, London. 


Vol. II. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


By Heyzy 








PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY, 
NEW VOLUME, 


THE DARK AGES. By Professor W. P. 


Ker. Crown 8vo, ds. net, [In the Press, 





A NEW THEORY OF EVOLUTION. By 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘THE LUNATIC AT LARGE? 
OUR LADY’S INN. 


OUR LADY’S INN. 
OUR LADY’S INN. 
OUR LADY’S INN, 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 









BARBARA WINSLOW: REBEL. 
BARBARA WINSLOW: REBEL. 


By BETH ELLIS, 


Author of ‘An English Girl’s First Impressions of Burmah.” 





OTTAVIA. 
OTTAVIA. 
OTTAVIA. 
OTTAVIA. 


By GARRETT MILL, Author of “The Colonial Sahib.” 





THE CIRCLE. 
THE CIRCLE. 
THE CIRCLE. 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
Fifth Impression. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


James W. Barcuay, formerly M.P. for Forfarshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, + 








JE 
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CH.BULLEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BRITISH MEZZOTINTERS. 
FRED WHITMAN, of the Print Boom, British Museum. 





Edited by AL 
JAMES McARDELL. By Gorpon Goopwin. 


With 6 Photogravure Plates, crown 4to, 21s, net. [Immediately. 


THOMAS WATSON, JAMES WATSON, 


i JDKINS. By Gorpon Goopwin. With 6 Plates, 
LO ea ” . [In preparation. ‘ 
crow! ’ 


,¢ Five hun 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A.: an Illustrated 


Monograph. By A, C, CoxHEAD. Feap. 4to,. 


2is. net. 
dred and twenty Copies printed, of which 500 are for sale. 
Valentine Green.” 





W. B. YEATS, 
pLAYS FOR AN IRISH THEATRE. Vols. 


IL and IIL. : Shorter Plays. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net per vol. [November, 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS 


3, Edited by R. B. McKrrrow. To be completed in 4 vols. demy 
NASH aif-a-Guinea net per volume. Vols. I. and II. ready during the 
sutumn. Prospectus on application. 


HENSLOWE’S DIARY. Printed verbatim 


et literatim from the Original MS. at Dulwich. With Facsimiles. Vol. I., 
Text; Vol. II., Notes. Edited by W. W.Grec. The 2 vols, 21s. net. 


MASTER FRANCIS RABELAIS. Five 


Books of the Lives, Heroic Deeds, and Sayings of Gargantua and his Son 
Pantagruel. Translated by Sir Tuomas Urquuart and PETER ANTHONY 
Morrevx. With an Introduction by ANATOLE DE Monraicton. Illus- 
trated by Louis Chalon. 3 vols. imp. 8vo, 36s, net, (November, 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. By Perer 


CuxsincHaM. Edited by Gorpon Goopwiy. With 10 Photogravure 
Plates, 12mo, 6s, net. [In a jew days, 
*,* Uniform with “‘ The Memoirs of Count Grammont,”’ 1902. 
Prospectus on application, 


BLAKE’S PROPHETIC BOOKS. 
Edited by A. G. B. RUSSELL and E, RB. D. MACLAGAN. 


JERUSALEM. Crown 4to, 6s. net. 


(In a few days, 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced later. 


DUELLING STORIES FROM BRANTOME. 


ByG. H. Powe. Illustrated. 


POPULAR BALLADS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Selected and Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK.—First Series. 
BALLADS OF ROMANCE AND CHIVALRY. 
Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
*,* To be completed in Four Series, 


COPYRIGHT LAW. By Henry A. Hixson, 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A Manual for Authors, Artists, 
Editors, Publishers, Dramatists, and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POEMS OF CHARLES WOLFE. First 


Complete Edition. With an Introduction by C. Litton FALKINER. 


*,* With a Portrait and a Facsimile Reproduction of the Original MS. of 
the famous “ Burial of Sir John Moore.” 


SONGS OF THE VINE, WITH THE PRAISE 


OF JOHN BARLEYCORN: a Garland for Good Fellows. Edited by 
W. G. Hutcuison. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR. 


TuEm. New and Cheaper Edition, Is. 


By ONE oF 


[Ready. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


MAGMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS: 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. 





In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—_NEW SERIES, 


CRABB E. 


By ALFRED AINGER. Crown &vo, gilt top, 2s. not 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 
McIntyre, M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Standard.—“‘ Dr. McIntyre has done excellent service by giving the modern 
world an estimate, in which philosophic insight and biographical fact are 
admirably blended, of one of the most original thinkers whom Italy produced 
in the great days of the Renaissance.” 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
SIMON STERNE. By Joun Foor. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 











VOL. VI. NOW READY, 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev. W. HUNT, M.A, 


Vol. VI. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF ANNE (1625-1714). By the kev. W. H. 
Hutron, B.D. With Map, Crown 8vo, 7s. td. 





SECOND EDITION, BEVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS 


IN GREEK. With Various Readings and Critical Notes, By the Rev. A. 
Wricut, B.D. Demy 4to, 10s. net. 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUB- 


JECTS. By W.R. Harpie, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s, net, 


JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 


By the Rev. MORRIS JOSEPH. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ It will doubtless be highly valued in Jewish circles; but 
it is a work which deserves to be much more widely read. Its tone is excellent, 
and it should serve to make Judaism, as a religion of to-day, better understood 
and appreciated...... This volume is certainly one of great interest.” 











THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. 


By Davip Syme. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Athenzum.—‘' The whole volume gives the impression of an entirely honest 
thinker, who has long meditated on fundamental problems, and come to hig 
conclusions by independent thought.” 


HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. By 


F. C. 8S. Scu1tuer, M.A. 8Svo, 8s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. , 


LIFE AND LABOUR 
GREAT WORK. LONDON. 


By CHARLES BOOTH. 








COMPLETION 


In 17 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 

First Series: ‘‘ POVERTY” ... | 5s. net per vol. 
In 4 vols. ... ... J 15s. net the set. 

Second Series: ‘‘ INDUSTRY” .-. 5s. net per vol. 
In 5vols. ... -. J 20s. net the set. 


Third Series: “RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES” ... __ ...) 5s. net per vol. 
In7 vols. ... aie sea sia ... J 30s. net the set. 
Final Volume: ‘‘ NOTES ON SOCIAL  eiranenedl | net. 
and Conclusion ... ... P 
Each volume may be obtained separately. 
The earlier volumes have been revised, and the whole work is uniformly 
bound in white parchment. 
The Contents of the Third Series include :— 
TWENTY LARGE SCALE COLOURED MAPS, showing the Social Con- 
dition of the Inhabitants of each street in London, arranged in Ecclesiastical 
Parishes and Districts; 
TWENTY-TWO DISTRICT SKETCH MAPS; and Lists of all PLACES 
OF WORSHIP, classified locally. 
The Final Volume includes :— 
An ABSTRACT of the entire work, and a Map showing PUBLIC-HOUSES. 
CHURCHES, and SCHOOLS. ‘ SE 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S’ 


NEW ACROSTIC COMPETITION. 








IF YOU ARE CLEVER 


AT 


SOLVING ACROSTICS 


READ THE FOLLOWING taken from this week’s issue of 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 





ACROSTI/IC 62. 


COMMENCING TO-DAY IN “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
The Ideal Country House Paper. 


Old Friend, New Form? Aye, Sir, but you may take it 
For Country-houses this we mean to make it. 
(1) (4) 
Step in, but backwards, lest you risk a slip ; Supporting, many turns I make, 
On Andalusian foot ’twill gaily trip. Tate bia ieas 
(2) But if the tree should fall or break 
“Two years before the Mast ”—of legal fame Oh! what a spill there'd be! 
In matters maritime—Now tell his name. 
(5) 


A Royal House—a red, red rose— 


(3) 
Furnish with everything; (and get the best) ; 
Headless, the quick retort’s not quite in jest. Or maker of twelve-bores—who knows ? 


YOU CAN BEGIN TODAY. 








To-Day’s “COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


CONTAINS FULL PARTICULARS OF 


Several Charming Competitions 


FOR WHICH 


SPLENDID PRIZES 


ARE BEING OFFERED. 





Ask for ‘‘ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” (New Series). 


Price 6da., at all Newsagents and Booksellers’. 
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THE 


THHRTIETH 


FIVE 


THOUSAND. 


NATION 


A New Volume of Poems. 


By 


Crown 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


8vo, 6s. 


Uniform with BARRACK ROOM BALLADS and THE SEVEN SEAS. 


SOSSSSSSSSESSSHSOOCHSSOHSSSSSSOOOSSOOOSOOSSE 


“In ‘The Five Nations’ Mr. Kipling shows a serener and 
more profound view of life than ever he has shown before, he 
strikes deeper notes and sounds more intricate chords, and, what 
is equally important, the day of his experiments in verse is over. 
He controls his material with the absolute, assured touch of a 
master of rhythmical effect. To summarise the book would be 
tosummarise Mr. Kipling’s gifts, and of those we are all aware. 
Here, however, the war is presented as the common soldier knew 
it, with a vividness and a power of illuminating phrase that no 
other writer could attain; there is romance for the lover of the 
inscrutable sea and for the hunter of seclusive game; there is 
political wisdom and satire and invective; above all, the cold, 
strong faith in the Imperial destiny of the race.”—Morning Post. 


“This work we seem to detect a rarer spirit, a note of 
earnestness and, in spite of certain lapses into the dictatorial 
manner, of humility that has hitherto been lacking. ‘ Write me 
as one who loves his fellow men’ could never have been Mr. Kip- 
ling’s plea; his attitude to his kind having always been one rather of 
profound, almost impassioned, interest than affection; but in the 
present book, perhaps hecanse he has been nearer to the heart of 
things in his visits to South African battlefields and hospitals than 
ever before, the interest has become more intimate and more 
sympathetic. Mr. Kipling is still more of the eandid friend than 
the brother, but he is also more the candid friend than the 
detached political counsellor. And tho ideal of political brother- 
hood which he sets before his countrymen has a spiritual exalta- 
tion that we missed from some of his carlier peans of Imperial 
progress.”—Times. 


“The high and inspiring patriotism, the keynote ‘England’ 
sounding and resounding again and. again with vibrant energy, 
the insistent call to duty, the passionate love of brave endeavour, 
the revival of dear old English words which are passing into 
obsolescence, the deep-seated reverence which only the dour 
Puritans who hate him refuse to see, the magic melodies, the 
triumphant adjective, the play of humour—all are there. But 
there is more; there is restraint. ‘Quit you like men’ is onze 
again his message, and once again he has delivered it in words of 
lifting force and rare mu ie, which brace the sinews and fill t:> 
heart with a new sense of beauty and of glory.”—Pall Mall Gazet e. 


“The Five Nations’ is as good as ‘The Seven Seas.’ Is it 
necessary to say more? There is the same ringing patriotisn, 
the same penetrating intuition, the same dainty use of the 
roughest adjectives, the same power of restraint, and the same 
virile touch as in the earlier volume.”—Daily Mail. 


“Tf it had wanted any proof, this volume would prove beyond 
all question that Rudyard Kipling is the truest poet who is 
Writing in England to-day; the only poet who has the power to 
lift his themes and his style and his readings into the highest 
sphere of imagination and emotion; and who ranges over the 
widest fields both of subject and expression with equally happy 
effect in the most varied lines.”—Morning Advertiser. 


em) 


he Five Nations’ is a work conspicuous among all books by 
clean and elear thought, vigorous expression and imperialistic 
fervour, and conspicuous among Mr. Kipling’s books by its serious- 
ness and maturity of outlook.’—Academy, 


“If the people who object, and rightly object, to inflated, 
insane, insensate Imperialism, the Imperialism of the Jingo, 
would only take the trouble to understand Mr. Kipling’s message, 
they would realise that he is the upholder and the interpreter of 
the true Imperialism, the supporter of nationhood and freedom 
within the Empire, and the advocate of those sacred bonds of 
brotherhood and common feeling which link without strain and 
bind without friction. His are the invisible, unbreakable cords 
which unite the heart-strings, not the links of bullion or of material 
interest which unite the purse. Those who are sane Imperialists and 
do understand will delight in the tone and temper of the poems 
ia ‘The Five Nations.’ The name is in itself an act of Imperial 
interpretation, and signifies that within our free Empire stand 
the five free nations of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the ‘islands of the sea.’ ””’—Spectator. 


“The contents of the new volume of verse shows forth once 
more the poet’s many-sidedness, his generous sympathies, his 
ardent patriotism, his clearness of vision as a teacher, and his 
power to arrest the ear asa preacher....... The poet’s hand has lost 
none of its cunning ; his mental vision remains unimpaired. And 
it is because he gives expression—expression forcible, picturesque, 
striking—to what the average Englishman knows and feels he is 
to-day, and must remain, a great force—perhaps the greatest 
literary force—within the land.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 






cerry 


The volume in which Mr. Kipling has gathered most of the 
few years is no unworthy 

successor of ‘Tho Seven Seas.’ He is still, by good right, the 

Laureate of the British Empire.”—Manchester Guardian. 


verse produced by him during the last 





“Mr. Kipling shows himself as great a master of virile phrase 
as ever, and especially in the soldier songs, as spontaneous in 
inspiration and as convine old.” 





a ee 
realustic as Of ol 


—Liverpool Courier. 
y! 


“To Mr. Kipling it has been given, as to no other Briton of 
vord in the right place, 
the English- 
speaking peoples, and he has done this many a time in words, now 


Who does 


this generation, to express, with the right 
the sentiments, the ambition, the convictions o 








+ 
t 
£ 
i 
solemn, now jocular, but always in the right words. 
not know the ‘ Recessional,’ with its grand prayer — 


‘Lord God of Hosts, be with us ye 


Lest we forget—lest we forget ?’— 








splendid phrases, its ma 
poems of antiquity, the Book of its solemn appeal to the God 
of Battle and the Judge of Nations ?”—Daily Graphic. 








“* Recessional’ is one of perhaps half-a-dozen pe: 
in our language: thought, diction, construction, everything is 
perfect. What Tennyson after eighty years of strenuous self- 





nm he wrote ‘Crossing the Bar,’ the 
ng accomplished in a moment of strange 
The ‘ Recessional’ transcends criticism; 


culture accomplished vy 
young, undisciplined Kip 
and sacred inspiration. 

it is one of the good gifts that God in his mercy sometimes sends 
to nations, and peradventure it will endure, at once a pride and 


1 


a warning to England and her sons.”—Liverpool Post, 












aud CO., 386 


METHUEN 





Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A Life of Voltaire for the General Reader. 


ON OCTOBER 15rz. 
With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown §vo, 2ls. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with Henry Seton 
Merriman of ‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.’’ 
*,* The only complete biography of Voltaire in English. With 
striking illustrations. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 
TERY. By Joserx McCase, Author of ‘‘Peter Abelard,” ‘Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” &c. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By 


Sir Leste Srernex, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 


AT RENNES, 1802. (Le Complot des Libelles.) By GruBerT AUGUSTIN 
Turerry. Translated by ARTHUR G. CHATER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[On November 2nd. 


THE RISING GENERATION. By 


Constance E. Maun, Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” &c. With 
Cover designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Nearly ready. 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK; 


or, Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRuDENELL CaRTeER, F.R.C.S., 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Ex-President of the Medical Society of London, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(Shortly. 
SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 


MUSIQUE. By Sir Freprerick Briver, K.B., M.V.O., Mus. Doce., 
King Edward Professor of Music in the University of London. With a 
Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
On October 23rd. 
*,* Enlarged from the Lectures recently delivered by Sir Frederick Bridge. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. 


Henry DE LA PastourrE. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
[On November 2nd. 


3s. 6d. 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. New Edition in 1 vol., with a 
Portrait and New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In the press, 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazines NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Small post 8vo, 5s. [In the press, 


SEA-WRACK. By Frayx T. Butten, 


F.B.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” ‘‘The Log of a 
Sea-Waif,” “‘ Deep Sea Plunderings,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR 
TwIDLE. Crown 8vo, 63. (Early in November. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor A. Jiticuer. Translated by Janet 
Warp. With a Preface by Mrs. HumpHRY Warp. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
(Nearly ready. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 


By Evcexe AnprE. With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 
2 Portraits of the Author, anda Sketch Map. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
[In the press, 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA 


By Mrs. Futter Marrianp, Author of ‘Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” ‘‘ Priors Roothing,” &c, Small post 8vo, tastefully 
bound in leather, with flap edges. [In the press, 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
MIXED ESSAYS. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND —* 
RELIGION. 2s. 6d. each 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. (Shortly. 


POCKET EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth ; or 3s, net in leather. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. [Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL by MESSRS. CONRAD and HUEFFER. 


ON OCTOBER 20th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMANCE: a Novel. 


“AUTHOR’S EDITION” .OF 
A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS, 


GUARDIAN.—“A handsome and solid edition,» 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS, 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS 17 
EACH VOLUME, Large crown 8vo, 6s, each net, ‘. 0 


This edition of Sir A, CONAN DOYLE’S Novels 
is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered, and the 
volumes are not sold separately. The Author's 
future work will in due time be added to the 
Edition. 

* . 
lished. on October toth sand Voluines 1X. to Xi on Rovere pate 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


WORLD.—" Almost every one of Importance In the 
great 
world of English society figures more or less 
in these attractive pages.’’ ate 


FIFTH SUPPLY NOW READY. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 


SPECTATOR.—‘Madame Waddington’s ‘Letters,’ if they were not 
welcome on any other ground, would be supremely welcome for this reason 
alone, that they make a picture full of life and individuality, which is entire} 
free from the taint of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘ smart.’,. We 
can but dip here and there and bring up a very few gems as samples of the 
thousand-and-one charming things that make up the book.” 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD, 
4y H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


zs now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘ A story of unmistakable strength, a tale which takeg 
the reader captive at once and keeps his attention riveted.” 
SPEAKER.—“A grandly conceived and powerfully written historical 
romance.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“‘ Barlasch of the Guard’ stands out remarkably from 
the common run of fiction.” 


TO ALL INTERESTED IN MR. CHAMBERLAIN’ 
GOLONIAL PROPOSALS. 


THE NEW NATION, 


A Sketch of the Social, Political, and Economie Conditions and Prospects 
of the Australian Commonwealth. By PERCY F, ROWLAND, late 
Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford; Chancellor’s Essayist and Cobden 
Prizeman ; recently Lecturer in Economics at Canterbury College, Univer- 
sity of New Zealand. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Rowland has written an admirable book, at once read- 
able, trustworthy, and quite abreast of the time. Seven years have been well 
spent on the collection of the materials, and the author’s residence in the 
‘commonwealth for several years gives freshness and poiut to many of the 
chapters.” 


PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs 


Fourier Maritianp, Author of ‘‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,” Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham 
Letters.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Amid so much that is aggressive, strident, and inflamma 
tory in modern fiction, it is a genuine pleasure to encounter in Mrs, Fuller 
Maitland a writer who has a note of her own, and a note, moreover, that, is 
agreeably devoid of these harsh and violent qualities......There is no lack of 
animation, of humour, even of poignancy in her new story.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


A Record of Secret Service Recently Achieved. Edited by Ersxms 

Curipers, Author of ‘In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” SECOND IMPRES- 

SION NOW READY. With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 
VANITY FAIR.—“A really fascinating and powerful story.......Admirably 
told, with a keen eye for the points and humours of the rough life in a seven- 
ton boat, and a faculty no less striking for conveying the excitement of the 
struggle and the interest of the technical side of the story.” 


FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SECRET IN THE HILL. By 


BernarpD E, J. Cares, Author of “The Lake of Wine,” “A Castle in 
Spain,” &e. [On October 26th. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. By 








By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer, 
Authors of ‘“‘ The Inheritors, an Extravagant Story.” 


Katuarine Tynan, Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘ Love of Sisters,” 
&e. [On November 2nd, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











Lowxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Jouy Baker for the “ SPECTATOR” 
(Limited) at their Oilice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, October 10th, 1903, 
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